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North Carolina State College 
Agriculture and Engineering 


Education for Life and for Living 


The Schools of Agriculture, Engineering, Science and Busi , Textil 
tion, and the Graduate School are equipped, and staffed to 
most of the vocations and professions im which people in this State engage. 


The new School of Education has been formally opened to WOMEN. 








Modern residence dormitories, an excellent gymnasium, library, and Y. M. C. A. ] 
building provide wholesome and healthful facilities for college life and recreation. 


For catalog, registration blanks, or information, write to 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar 
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CHOWAN COLLEGE 


STANDARD COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN 
An environment both Christian and conducive to study. Home-like atmospHere and 
individual attention to students. 


For Catalog and information write 


W.B.EDWARDS, President, te ee N.C. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 














COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- 
ing, a special course of one year in general nursing, at the end of which time they 
= —- sn examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- 

g attendants 


Room, a Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. Experienced teachers on staff. 














Nurses’ Home; hot and cold water in rooms. Tennis 
ee bowling alley and other recreations provided. 
4 ? 
Applications for the fall class are now being received. 
Booklets sent on request. 
= Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent ae 
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THE NATURE LOVERS 


| By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 





| I. Do You Know “Vega and Her 


Twins” ? 


WO stars are peculiarly associated 
with summer nights—red Antares in 
the Scorpion, burning in the sickle-like 
group near the southern horizon, and 
blue - white Vega 
shining overhead: 
About 9 o’clock now 
any clear night, let’s 
look directly over- 
head and locate Ve- 
ga. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish, (1) because 
it is the brightest 
star of all those just 
overhead around 8 to 
10 o’clock on July 
and August nights, and (2) because the 
next stars we see just east of Vega are 
two much smaller, fainter stars with 
which it makes a triangle or three-cor- 
nered group. “Vega and her twins” this 
bright star and her two little ones that 
always follow her are sometimes called. 


Vega is one of the largest suns of the 
universe, giving out about 90 times as 
much light as our own sun does, and is 
so far away that it takes 29 years for light 
to travel from her to us. Vega is com- 
ing nearer us all the time, at the rate of 
34 miles a second, astronomers say, but 
her distance is so great that it will take 
many hundreds of years for an appreci- 
able difference to be noted in her bright- 
ness. 


MRS. GREEN 


Vega is the chief star in the constella- 
tion called the Lyre—about which the an- 
cients had a fanciful legend. It was sup- 
posed to be the magic lyre upon which 
Orpheus played such exquisite music that 
he tamed the wild beasts and birds, calm- 
ed the winds and storms, stilled the rag- 
ing seas, and turned back the course of 
rivers. After the death of Orpheus his 
magic lyre was placed in the heavens by 
Zeus. 


II. August Allurements for Seeing 
Eyes and Listening Ears 


Over the fields where the brown quails whis- 
tle, 
Over the ferns where the rabbits lie 
Floats the tremulous down of a thistle. 
Is it the soul of a butterfly? 
—T. W. Higginson. 


VERHEAD are wondrous blue skies 

flecked with great far-off clouds of 
fleecy white. Who has not gazed enrap- 
tured upon the ever-changing forms. of 
these cloudscapes ? 

A thunder storm is also worth watch- 
ing and listening to—from a safe place. 
It is one of the wonders of summer, 
beautiful in its terrible force. 


. . Far along 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! 


Wd ke Wd 


The black-eyed Susans are rich in pol- 
len. Notice the many insect callers that 
visit them. 


Cut open the gall of a goldenrod. 
it a snug house for the insect? 

Can you find the larvae of the Black 
Swallowtail butterfly? It is om the leaves 
of carrots or other vegetables. It is 
green, ringed with black and spotted with 


yellow. 
We te WY 


The insect chorus is now taking the 
place of the bird chorus. The birds are 
quieter now. The katydids do not sing 
their “Katy did! Katy didn’t!” but fiddle 
it by rasping the forewings together. 
And it*is the male who does the fiddling. 
The wings of the female are too delicate. 
On one of the wings of the male there 
is a file, and on the other wing there is 
a scraper, which is drawn across the file. 
The central part of each wing is a trans- 
lucent membrane which is set into vibra- 
tion when the scraper is drawn across the 
file. 


Isn’t 





Well Managed 
Miles 


Riding for pleasure or 
on business you can 
rely, for complete tire 
satisfaction, upon 


FISK 
Balloon Cords 





On every road,onevery 
car,—hundreds of thou- 
sands of them—this best 
known Fisk has estab- 
lished itself as the stand- 
ard for tire service and 
tire economv. 


The Low Priced 
Fisk Tire 


The Fisk Premier is the 
low priced tire of de- 
pendable quality, made 
in all sizes and types, 
balloon and high pres- 
sure. When you want 
a reliable low priced 
tire, buy this one with 
an established reputa- 
tion for value. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 
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Making Pastures Bring Us $500 More 


Our Livestock Success Depends on Cheap Feed; Grazing Crops on Good Soil Will Help Furnish It 


cess or failure in livestock production may be 
divided into four classes :— 
. Selling prices. 
. The quality of the livestock. 
. The stockman, or the ability of the man. 
. The cost of feeds, or raw material. 
have not stated these in the order of their im- 
portance, but in the order in which I want to discuss 
them. The first three can be quickly disposed of in 
this discussion, for the last, or cost of feeds, is the 
factor on which the future of the livestock business of 
the South largely depends. 

Many of the factors which influence volume and cost 
of farm production, such as the weather, insect pests, 
etc. are not fully under the control of the farmer and 
are not competitive, but the prices are competitive. 


1. The prices of livestock products cannot be con- 
trolled or determined by Southern producers. We must 
sell our products on the same markets, or on markets 
nearer to and more largely controlled by the products 
of other or competing producers. In other words, we 
have no market or marketing advantages over our 
competitors in other sections. 

2. We have not now nor can we hope to have in the 
near future livestock superior in quality or efficiency 
to that of other sections, in competition with whom we 
must sell our livestock products. No one can maintain 
that we have a better quality of producing livestock 
than our competitors. 

3. Since we have had neither the education nor the 
experience in livestock production that our competitors 
of other sections have had, we cannot hope to have 
better or more efficient stockmen. In other words, as 
breeders, feeders, and handlers of livestock, we cannot 
hope in the near future to excel the farmers of other 
sections with whom we must compete. In short, we 
have neither better markets, better livestock nor more 
eficient stockmen than our competitors. If these state- 
ments be true, and we cannot imagine any well inform- 
ed person denying them, then our only hope of success- 
ful competition, or an “even break in the game,” is that 
we can and will produce cheaper feeds. 


Te factors or influences which determine suc- 


ee ae 


Pastures Furnish Cheapest Feeds 

F CHEAPER feeds are our only hope, then pas- 

tures must receive first consideration, because pas- 

tures supply the cheapest feed for livestock, espe- 
cially cattle. 

It is often said that livestock tend to build up or in- 
crease soil fertility. That is true if the livestock and soil 
are well managed, but it is equally true that rich soils 
tend to make livestock more profitable. It requires rich 
soils to produce 
abundant feeds 
at low costs, and 

th are essen- 
tial to the success 
of livestock pro- 
duction in the 
South. In fact, 
the livestock 
Problem of the 
South is essen- 
tially more feeds 
at lower costs. 

The richer the 
Soils the better 
the pastures, both 
m quantity of 
feed furnished 
and its quality. 
Calcium (lime) 
and phosphorus 
afe necessary in 
building the 





Southern farm folks. Cities or even large towns in Dixie in 1860-70 were few and far between. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


bones and other tissues of the bodies of animals and 
they are also necessary in producing feed crops. Feeds 
grown on soils deficient in lime and phosphorus will 
also be deficient in lime and phosphorus and will be 
less valuable for feeding growing and producing live- 
stock. It follows, then, in selecting the soil for pas- 
tures, that if the soil will not produce cotton, corn, or 
other crops economically it will not produce pasture 
crops most economically. If a soil needs fertilizing to 
produce cotton, corn or other crops economically, the 
chances are that it will need fertilizing to produce pas- 
ture crops economically. A well drained, rich soil is 
necessary to produce pasture crops most economically. 


Let me repeat, protein, lime, and phosphorus are es- 
sential to growing and producing livestock; nitrogen, 


* lime, and phosphorus are essential to growing feed 


crops, and if the soils are deficient in these the crops 
will also be deficient in them and the feeds will be less 
valuable and less efficient in the production of livestock 
and livestock products. 

There is but one conclusion to be drawn from the 
foregoing. Good soils should be selected for pastures, 
or they should be made productive by proper fertiliza- 
tion, or less feed of poor quality and at a higher cost 
per unit must be expected. We do not mean that thin 
soils must not be put into pastures. It would be better 
if they were not seeded to permanent pastures until 
made more fertile by the growing of legumes and the 
application of suitable fertilizers. Any land may be 
put into pastures but if disappointment is to be avoided 
we must realize that the quality and quantity of feed 
will be in direct proportion to the fertility of the soil. 


Preparation of the Land for Pastures 


HE preparation of the land for seeding, while 
¥ geet in the requirements for different crops, is 
always important. 

In those sections where the rainfall is heavy, which 
include the whole South, east of Central Texas, drain- 
age and terracing may be necessary. Pasture plants 
cannot establish themselves and grow on land the top- 
soil of which is likely to shift with each heavy rain. 
Nor are pasture plants grown on sour, undrained land 
as palatable or as nutritious for livestock as those 
grown on a rich lime soil. As a general rule, a finely 
pulverized seedbed that has settled firmly is desirable. 
The seeds of pasture plants are usually small, hence 
the greater necessity for a firm seedbed. Small seeds 
cannot be covered deeply or they will fail to come up, 





THEY WERE FARM FOLKS, LETS REMEMBER 


Whenever and wherever the heroism of Confederate soldiers is recognized (as it was by Theodore Roosevelt, for example, when he said, 
“The world has never seen better soldiers than those who followed Lee’) it is well to remember that they were farm folks, our own 


soldiers were from the country, This remarkably spirited picture of Confederate soldiers in movement is from James Boyd’s new novel, 
“Marching On,” discussed on page 5 of last week’s paper. 
War story ever written. 


» 


Probably more than 90 per cent of the 


The official reviewer of the Atlantic Monthly pronounces this the best Civil 


but on the other hand, a loose seedbed dries out quickly 
and shallow-planted seeds do not have sufficient mois- 
ture to germinate. 


Because of the need for a firm seedbed, seeding is 
often done without any preparation or loosening of 
the soil. This method usually proves satisfactory for 
annual plants which reseed themselves, but the seeds do 
not germinate until the next spring. While a finely 
pulverized, firmly settled soil usually gives the best 
seedbed, the preparation may vary according to condi- 
tions and habits of the plants. For instance, in nature 
lespedeza seed drop to the ground in the fall, but do 
not germinate until spring. This explains why lespe- 
deza seed sowed during the winter or early spring on 
unprepared land germinate and grow when warm 
weather comes. Good pastures cannot be expected 
where trees or brush shade the ground. Trees, brush, 
weeds, and all other plants not suitable for pasturing 
should not only be cleared away but should also be kept 
down after the pasture plants begin to grow. 


Seeds or Plants 


HE best pasture plants to select are usually those 

which do well in the section and persist in spite of 

ordinary obstacles, provided they are nutritious 
and liked by the livestock. Two or three requirements 
must not be overlooked. The plants selected must have 
proved their ability to thrive under the conditions ex- 
isting, but this is not enough. The plants must be eaten 
by the livestock and must be nutritious. It is not im- 
portant how many animals may live on a given pasture, 
but it is tremendously important how many pounds of 
meat or milk that pasture will produce. 


In the lower half of the cotton-growing area, lespe- 
deza, carpet grass, Bermuda and Dallis grass are prob- 
ably most generally suitable. White clover, bur clover, 
hop clover, and black medic will do well where there is 
sufficient clay and lime. 

In the upper half of the Cotton Belt, these same 
plants, with the exception of carpet grass, will usually 
serve best, and the field of usefulness of the clovers 
will be greatly extended. To those mentioned, sweet and 
alsike clover may be added where there is sufficient lime. 

It is reasonably certain that carpet grass, for in- 
stance, which thrives on a poor soil, poor in phosphorus 
and lime, is not as nutritious as most of the cultivated 
pasture plants. Of course, it thrives better on richer 
soils and is probably more nutritious when grown on 
richer soils, but its chief value is that it will do well 
and furnish more grazing on the soils of the Southern 
part of the Cotton Belt than most other if not all other 
plants. Before we can have the best feeds we must 
have richer soils, 

Because the 
young, tender 
plants are more 
palatable and 
richer in protein 
than the same 
plants when larg- 
er and further 
developed toward 
maturity, the rec- 
ommendation that 
close grazing is 
desirable has 
been overworked. 
It is necessary 
that the plants 
be kept from be- 
coming tough 
and woody, and 
itis also true that 
some plants, like 

(Concluded on 

page 17) 
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Let’s Use Our Experiment Stations More 


"Ten writer has recently visited experiment sta- 
tions or branch experiment stations in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, and these 
trips have again reminded us of the fact that our 
farmers are not yet utilizing half the valuable infor- 
mation that our experiment stations have to offer us 
“without money and without price.” 


Perhaps one reason why the results of agricultural 
experiments have not been more generally utilized is 
that the bulletins have often been too dry and technical. 
There was as much wisdom as wit in an observation 
that Dr. D. H. Hill once made—namely, that “there 
are three kinds of English—good English, bad English, 
and experiment station English.” Nowadays, however, 
results of experiment station work are being told in 
more understandable form. 

Another reason why experiment stations were not so 
useful or so popular in the old days as they should 
have been is found in the fact that at first each state 
had only one station, this being usually located at the 
agricultural college, while other agricultural regions 
of the same state (often radically different in crops, soil 
types, etc.) were without investigational effort. Now 
in almost every progressive state there is a branch ex- 
periment station in each important agricultural region. 


What is still more important is the fact that the auto- 
mobile has given everybody wings, and instead of wait- 
ing for a bulletin to report results in cold black-and- 
white, farmers by the thousands go every year and see 
the experiments with crops and soils and animals and 
fowls “with their own eyes” and learn the lessons a 
hundred times more easily than it is possible to do from 
the printed page. What we wish is to see ten times 
more farmers take advantage of these opportunities. 


UST by way of illustrating what farmers can learn 

from these branch experiment stations, let us com- 
ment briefly on some of the things noted recently on a 
visit to the Buncombe Branch Station near Swannanoa, 
North Carolina. 

If anybody has ever been inclined to doubt the bene- 
fits of crop rotation and cover crops, all he needs to do 
is to go to the Swannanoa test plots and see what has 
happened to a piece of land that has been in corn every 
year for sixteen years. Surrounded as it is by strips of 
land in which crimson clover has been rotated with 
corn, it looks like the Desert of Sahara by comparison. 
The same land in a plot in which cover crops and rota- 
tion come to the rescue—just cowpeas planted with the 
corn one year followed by wheat and then cowpeas on 
the stubble the next year—averages 15.5 bushels per 
acre without fertilizer, and 29.6 bushels per acre with 
fertilizer. And where red clover is added in a three- 
year rotation the corn yield climbs to 34.3 bushels 
per acre. 


WO other remarkable soil-fertility facts anybody 

can see for himself on these Swannanoa farm plots. 
One is the great advantage of liming these mountain 
soils. One-half of nearly every experimental plot is 
limed and the other half left unlimed, and your own 
eyes will show you the results even better than the 
figures below :— 

COMPARISON OF LIMED AND UNLIMED PLOTS 


Yields per acre 
Limed Unlimed 
28.3 bushels 14.7 bushels 
35.1 bushels 32.7 bushels 
11.0 bushels 7.7 bushels 
23.0 bushels 13.7 bushels 


Soil-fertility Fact No. 2 is the unresponsiveness of 
the mountain soil to potash in fertilizers—and the out- 
standing value of acid phosphate. “I don’t believe the 
people in this section buy over one-third as much 8-2-2 
as they did before these experiments started,” one man 
told us. There does not seem to be need here for more 
potash than the plant naturally takes up from the soil. 


Corn Prown BONE crrcecsccccssscecs 
Corn grown in 3-year rotation...... 
Wheat grown alome ........ccccsceee 
Wheat in 3-year rotation ........... 


NOTHER subject of great importance to moun- 

tain farmers is that of good pastures. As Western 
North Carolina farms and industries develop, there will 
be a greater and greater demand for dairy products 
and much steep land now expensively cultivated and 
steadily washing away should go into pastures and 
timber crops. For grass mixtures Director S. C. Clapp 
of the Swannanoa Test Farm (like Agronomist Tom 
Hutcheson of V. P. I.) is an orchard-grass enthusiast. 
And plainly of all the plots he has in different pasture 
combinations, the one that shows up best and has given 
best results was made from this prescription :— 


SOW FOR EACH ACRE— 
Orchard Fass .....ccccccccesee nada eaehah en 16 pounds 
Alsike clover ...... cnwasedeehediaeedaanace’ 5 pounds 
White GlOVOR .cccccescocccccncccccvtccovecens 3 pounds 








“This is the plot that the cows make a bee-line for 
when we turn them into the field where these different 
mixtures are growing,” Mr. Clapp told us, and certainly 
when it comes to grass, “Sis Cow” (as Uncle Remus 
calls her) is judge, jury, and executioner all rolled 
into one. 

Our mountain farmers who grow fruit will also find 
their eyes teaching them a lot as they walk over the 
Swannanoa orchards. For-one thing, experiments have 
proved that the old ideas of pruning fifteen or twenty 
years ago were frightfully wrong. Tests also show 
that the fruit crop needs scientific fertilization just as 
much as other crops. “Nitrogen is the only thing that 
pays here, though,” says Mr. Clapp. “We use six 
pounds nitrate of soda for each fair-sized tree about 
blooming time if a good crop of apples is set, and four 
pounds more about June 1.” 


fer Irish potato demonstrations at Swannanoa will 
also repay any traveler’s attention. To begin with, 
nobody who looks at these rows will again be guilty of 
saying, “It pays just as well to plant small potatoes as 
large ones.” “That ain’t so,” is what the soil says at 
Swannanoa—and here the soil is judge and jury. 

That it also pays mightily to spray Irish potatoes is 
abundantly proved here—51 per cent more potatoes is 
the rule. For every 100 bushels you get without spray- 
ing, you can add fifty-one bushels more just by using 
the following prescription for fattening the potato 
yields :— 

Take 3 p ds of bluest and dissolve in 25 gallons of 
water. Then take 4 pounds builder’s lime and dissolve in 25 
gallons of water. Don’t mix these while dry, but let one 
man pour the bluestone solution while the other pours the 


lime solution together. Then add 1% pounds powdered ar- 
senate of lead. 


Then spray your potatoes about ten days apart for 
at least four times and wait on the Lord for the 51 
per cent extra yield that He gives for the exercise of 
superior intelligence and industry. 





HERE will be dozens of other things to interest 
you at Swannanoa—the soybean experiments; the 
flax they are growing to see whether flax can be made 
to pay in the mountains; the beautiful Jersey cattle; 


-the Fulghum spring oats (fall-sowed oats winterkill in 


the mountains, and Fulghum has been found best for 
spring sowing); and before you leave, you will want 
Mr. Clapp to show you his poultry and you will prob- 
ably make a note of the data he has posted in his 
poultry office as reproduced on page 8. 


Every farmer should select some experiment station 
or branch experiment station in his section—the one 
that comes nearest fitting his own soil, crop, and cli- 
matic conditions—and think of that as “my experiment 
station” and then try to make a pilgrimage to that sta- 
tion once a year. If this were done, farmers would not 
only get ten times more benefit from experiments al- 
ready made but agricultural authorities would be en- 
couraged to provide still more adequate investigational 
service for each and every important agricultural area 
or district. 


SOUTHERN CLIMATE BEST IN AMERICA 


HAT was a striking fact proved by Weather 

Bureau statistics for twelve typical Southern and 

twelve typical Northern and Western cities re- 
cently reprinted in our paper—namely, that when the 
North and West have their hottest weather, it is three 
degrees hotter than the hottest July days in the South, 
while when record January blizzards sweep over the 
continent, Northern and Western points shiver with 
temperatures 24 degrees below those of the Southern 
points. 

Even in Vicksburg, at the lower end of the Mississippi 
Delta, 101 is the maximum heat temperature recorded, 
while Kansas City, 500 miles farther north, has ranged 
from 108 above to 22 degrees below. Raleigh has never 
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had but two days of zero weather and but seventeen 
days there have ever reached 99.5, but Indianapolis tem. 
peratures ranged from 106 above to 25 below, Bismarck 
from 106 above to 44 below, and even Los Angeles has 
gone to 109. “In every state along the Canadian hor. 
der, except New York and New England,” says Bion 
Butler, “the thermometer goes higher in. summer than 
in North Carolina”—and, of course, much lower ip 
winter. 

Last but not least, here is a point deserving of espe- 
cial emphasis. It is this: The South not only has the 
best climate in America, but has the climate in which 
the greatest civilizations of the world have been devel- 
oped. The mean average annual temperature of the 
twelve Southern points recently listed by us is exactly 
that of classic Athens, and practically that of Rome 
and Florence. 


oflno 


“UST look there at Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Shuping,” 
W. G. Yeager, Rowan’s live county agent, ex- 
claimed to us at the Salisbury curb market re- 

cently. “There is a good illustration of real diversifi- 

cation and of how one family is making ‘$500 more 

a year.’ 


“This morning the Shupings sold 
30 pounds of butter, 36 gallons of 
buttermilk, 16 pints of cottage 
cheese, and 27 pints of cream— 
$32.35 all together. Their sales 
on Tuesday morning ran the total 
above $60 for this week. This all 
comes from a small dairy herd 
from which the Shupings are mak- 
ing a bale of cotton a week—and 
this in addition to the income from 
their other farming operations to which the dairy is 
only a sideline. Their ‘bale of cotton’ is being made 
at a very much smaller outlay of time, money, and 
labor investment than it takes to make a real bale of 
cotton. They sell their dairy ‘bale’ each week, too, and 
take the money home, put it in the bank or do as they 
please with it. No mortgage controls it and no ‘time 
prices’ rob it—it is theirs, and the farm is becoming 
more fertile and their children are interested in farm- 
ing.” 

No doubt, many other readers might well try to get 
the equivalent of “a bale of cotton” from cows on 
their farms. 

Homer Herodotus Boanerges Mask (or whatever it 
is that “H. H. B.” stands for in Mask’s name) was out 
at Longview the other day, 
and, the subject of soil-wash- 
ing coming up, told of seeing 
W. R. Bailey up in Rowan 
County sometime ago. » 


“It was raining cats and dogs,” Mask said, “but there 
was Bailey, going all over his place and evidently not 
caring a whoop that he was getting wringing wet 
‘Why, this is the only way in the world to really un 
derstand and realize the drainage problems of your 
farm,’ Bailey went on to say. ‘No farmer ever under- 
stands how much of his land is washing away and 
what remedies he needs unless he sees the whole thing 
right when it is in action.’” 

And no doubt Bailey is right. It won’t hurt any of 
us (if we will just rub down and change clothes whe 
we get back) to take a trip in the rain the next time we 
have a “gully-washer and trash-mover’” and see 1 
ourselves just what is happening to our greatest farm 
asset, the main thing we do business on, namely, the 
soil itself. 

“When we consider the fact that cotton was so low 
last fall, it certainly has been gratifying and surprising 
the way farmers have kept 
up payments on their land 
mortgages,” an official of 
one of the leading joint 
stock land banks in our territory told us last week 
“We have an average of about 800 payments coming 
due on the first of each month, and it is rare that 
more than eight or ten are delayed beyond the very 
date they fall due. A few years ago farmers gave al 
kinds of banks much trouble because they didn’t have 
business-like promptness about meeting obligations 
right on the dot, but they are getting to be almost 4 
dependable as city business men—in our organization 
at least.” 








W. G. YEAGER 


WHY BAILEY WORKS 
IN THE RAIN 


FARMERS MEET LAND 
PAYMENTS PROMPTLY 
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railroad siding. A group of healthy, handsome, 

busy boys and girls, young men and young women, 
and older men—all were at work grading peaches by 
the aid of a swiftly- and smoothly-running machine 
and the most approved methods 
for eliminating all over-ripe, un- 
der-ripe, or under-sized fruit, and 
then packing the rest in uniform 
grades according to the specifica- 
tions of the marketing associa- 
tion. 


I WAS a peach growers’ packing shed beside the 


“Interesting work, isn’t it?” an 
eager-eyed young worker paused 
to remark to us as he passed by 
the machine. “At least, it is to me.” 

I 

‘And somehow the boy’s chance remark has lingered 
with us pleasantly ever since. Maybe if we thought 
somewhat less unceasingly about making farm work 
pay and gave a little more thought to making farm 
work interesting, we should after all get more happi- 
ness out of life—and more pay, too. For we always 
work better when we work happily. 

Why was this work so “interesting” that this young 
man could really enjoy doing it? 

Partly no doubt, because he was doing it in the very 
best way. He had modern, highly-efficient equipment, 
well cared for and in good working order; second, 
there was order, system, arrangement, about the entire 
task, each person knowing his or her particular job 
and doing it without confusion or lost motion. Third, 
there was visible accomplishment to show for one’s 
labor. At one end of the packing shed, badly assorted 
peaches came in, all sizes and shapes; at the other end 
of the shed, neat crates of carefully graded fruit, beau- 
tifully packed and labeled, gave assurance that one’s 
work had been resultful; something of order and 
beauty had been achieved by effort. 

There had been an ideal in the mind of each worker 
in the beginning of the task, and this ideal had been 
realized. 





CLARENCB POE 


And is it not practicable, we wonder, to so organize 
almost all our farm work as to make almost everybody 
who engages in it say, at least with his heart if not 
his lips :— 

“Interesting work, isn’t it? At least it is to me.” 

Suppose we have an ideal for each task we undertake. 
Suppose we have an ambition to make each piece of 
land we cultivate a little more fertile, a little more 
comely, a little more potentially fruitful, at the end of 
the year, than it was when the Almighty gave it into 
our keeping when the year began. 

Suppose we have an ideal for each crop—an ambition 
to have a little better variety each year than we had 
the year before; an eager lookout for the finest plants 
of the finest types, with a view to selecting them and 
making them the parents of next year’s crop, and so 
cooperating with the Almighty in the steady improve- 
ment of each plant that serves human needs. 

Suppose we have an ideal for our cattle, our hogs, 
and our poultry—a standard of perfection in our minds, 
and a steady urge toward that standard with all that 
this may mean to us in modest pride and self-confidence. 

Suppose we have an ideal of beauty for the home 
and its setting—not aiming at expensive showiness, but 
rather at order, neatness, the beauty of vine and shrub 
and tree and flower; music, books, a cozy atmosphere 
of “hominess” and hospitality; so that each year and 
almost each month sees the home grow somewhat more 
into the fashion of this ideal home of our dreams, as 
an artist sees his painting glow with fresh colors or 
satisfy him with new beauty of form as each approach- 
img sunset calls him to rest from the day’s labors. 

Ill 

“Interesting work, isn’t it? At least, it is to me.” 

Almost all farm work can be made to yield us this 
viable satisfaction if we only strive to see how in 
tach task the maximum of knowledge, intelligence, 
efficiency, and comeliness can be realized. P 

The main thing is (1) to have in mind some not-yet- 
achieved point we wish to reach and then (2) to have 
the comforting realization that we are steadily making 
Progress toward that desired haven. 

“What I am not but aspire to be comforts me,” is 
a thought in Robert Browning’s fine philosophy; and 
Longfellow gave us one of the secrets of a happy ex- 
istence when he wrote in his “Psalm of Life” that so 
Many of us learned in the little one-room schoolhouses 


_ of other days:— 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today.” 


Iv 


Mrs. Jane McKimmon tells a story of a farm woman, 
well into middle age, who told her husband that she 
wished to take a special course in home economics 
under the home demonstration agents. 


“But you are a fine housekeeper and can cook good 
enough for anybody,” the husband protested. “What’s 
the use of going to study more about a job you can do 
well enough already?” 

“But the way I am doing it doesn’t interest me any 
longer,” was the reply. 

And so she took the course and learned new ways of 
doing her work, and new facts about the things she 
had already been doing—new facts about how to bal- 
ance meals, and the effects of different methods of 
cooking on the digestibility and palatability of food; 
new facts (to her) about vitamines and the importance 
of having plenty of milk and butter and leafy vege- 
tables in the diet; new and delicious ways to use apples, 
peaches, figs, grapes, and other farm fruits. 

And so this woman went back to her daily tasks 
younger and happier and more efficient, because she 
could again say of the daily life of the home-maker, 
“Interesting work, isn’t it? At least it is to me.” 


Vv 


In the same way many a farmer or farm boy who once 
thought farming a work of “main strength and awk- 
wardness,” like the Irishman played the fiddle; many 
such a man and boy has acquired a new zest for life 
and for work as he decided to try to do something 
a little better than ever before. 


Maybe it was a decision to get richer lands that gave 
him his new outlook on life—a new pride in well-ter- 
raced fields no longer scarred and sickly from washing 
and gullies; a new interest in legumes and their strange 
bacteria freely offered by the Almighty for helping 
make all lands fertile; careful experimenting with 
different fertilizer formulas, different varieties of crops, 
different methods of soil preparation and cultivation, 
each enabling him to call forth certain definite results 
as surely asa violinist by touching certain strings knows 
just what harmony of sounds will follow. The farmer 
instead of being a mere laborer on the land had become 
a scientist in a small way, a man who had discovered 
and used the long-hidden secrets of Nature’s laboratory, 
a co-worker with the Almighty in dressing and keeping 
the earth. 

Or maybe is was a purebred calf or purebred 
hog or a flock of purebred hens that started the 
man or boy on the road to a new sort of happiness in 
life. Instead of drudge-like or unthinkingly carrying 
a certain quantity of feed to pigs or calves or hens each 
day, he became a sort of scientist studying the analysis 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “LUCINDA MATLOCK” 


INCE so many readers praised Bryant Baker's 
statue of “The Pioneer Woman” as repro- | 
duced on our July 30 cover page, we are going | 

to print again one of the most vivid pen-pictures 

: of the pioneer woman ever written: Edgar Lee 

Masters’ “Lucinda Matlock” in his “Spoon River 

Anthology.” This is supposed to be the epitaph 

of a pioneer woman told in her own words :— 


I went to dances at Chandlersville, 

And played snap-out at Winchester. 

One time we changed partners, 

Driving home in the moonlight of middle June, 

And then I found Davis. 

We were married and lived together for seventy years, 
Enjoying, working, raising the twelve children, 

Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. 

f I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed the sick, 
I made the garden, and for holiday 

Rambled over the fields where sang the larks, 

And by Spoon River gathered many a shell, 

And many a flower and medicinal weed— 

Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to the green valleys. 
At ninety-six I had lived enough, that is all, 

And passed to a sweet repose. 


What is this I hear of sorrow and weariness, 
Anger, discontent, and drooping hopes? 
Degenerate sens and daughters, 
Life is too strong for you— 
It takes life to love Life. 
—Edgar Lee Masters 
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He Said: “Interesting Work, Isn’t It?” 


And the Boy’s Chance Remark Led Us to These Reflections 


of each feed—the laboratory’s report to him of hitherto 
unrecognized qualities or properties in each feed— 
and then mixing them in “balanced rations”—that is to 
say, in proper proportion to produce growth or fat or 
muscle or eggs as he might will or desire. He became 
a sort of magician, producing certain results at will, 
and seeing the differences reflect themselves in earn- 
ings and profits and bank balances. Calves, pigs, and 
poultry flocks, too, became no longer mere animals or 
fowls, headed in no particular direction so far as 
growth or development was concerned, but instead each 
became a Jersey or Guernsey er Holstein, or Duroc or 
Poland-China or Hampshire, or Wyandotte or Leghorn 
or Plymouth Rock, as the case might be, the daily 
growth and progress of each one no longer a mere 
accident, but a thing to be studied with constant refer- 
ence to a certain ideal form and standard of type and 
appearance. The pride of an artist in his work was 
the pride of the farmer or farm boy as he developed 
animals approaching ideal type and carriage. He came 
to realize his kinship with the aspiring men of all the 
ages who have lovingly shepherded herds and flocks, 
and sought in each generation to develop nobler types 
for the service of future humanity—a realization of 
the truth of what Alvin H. Sanders has so well said :— 
“There is that represented in the pedigree of 
every good and truly well-bred animal that must 
appeal powerfully to the imagination of thought- 
ful men; something that leads you back in fancy 
through pastures and paddocks of long ago; some- 
thing that brings you in touch with great men of 
other days; something that makes you feel that 
you have acquired an interest in a work that has 
engaged the best thought of the best farmers of 
all ages; something that tells you that you have 
become a member of the great fraternity that has 
for its object the perpetuation of the best fruits 
ef centuries of effort in pastoral husbandry.” 
VI 


The crowning fortune of a man, Emerson has said, 
is to be born with a bias for some work which brings 
him interest and contentment. And so the chance re- 
mark of the bright-eyed, ruddy-faced young peach- 
grader at McBee lingers with us; and we know he is 
more to be envied than many of our bored and sur- 
feited millionaires, for he has found the happiness that 
comes only from the ability to say of one’s daily task: 


“Interesting work, isn’t it? At least it is to me!” 

And if any of us thus far have missed this ‘“crown- 
ing fortune of a man,” let us keep turning this thought 
over in our minds :— 

Any work becomes interesting whenever we resolve 
to do it a little better than we have ever done it before 
and set up for ourselves a high standard of excellence 
toward which we are constantly striving. “What 1 
am not, but aspire to be, comforts me.” 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


$3 Worth of Petunia Seed 


EEK before last we had the pleasure of visiting 

Ww a beautiful home where a well-clipped Bermuda 

grass lawn was glorified by the most wonderful 
border of blossoming petunias we have ever seen—a 
riot of color for yard after yard, rod after rod. 

“IT spent $3 just for petunia seed alone,” explained 
our gracious hostess, “and although at first it seemed 
like extravagance, I decided to do it anyhow!” 

And we doubt whether any $3 she has ever spent has 
produced so much beauty for herself and others. Yet 
while she would not have hesitated at $3 difference be- 
tween one dress and another, she had really to conquer 
a feeling that $3 worth of petunia seed was an ex- 
travagance! 

Let’s learn not to be afraid to spend a little more on 
these alabaster-boxes of beauty which, after all, accom- 
plish more than almost any other money we spend to 
make the world fairer and human existence happier! 


WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


HAVE greatly enjoyed the novels of George Eliot 

and Dickens. These novels not only recall the past, 

but through the wide variety of character deline- 
ation they give a new understanding of human nature 
which cannot be found elsewhere in literature, unless it 
might be in some of Shakespeare’s plays.—Sirena Hill, 
Lonoke County, Ark. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HE SERVES his party best who serves his country 
. best.—Rutherford B. Hayes. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Variety of Livestock Problems 


WHAT PER CENT OF FAT WILL SHE GIVE? 


READER has a Jersey heifer that is on clover 
pasture, which “gives little cream.” He asks: 


“When she is older and has another calf, will 
she give better milk?” 

No one can tell how much fat milk contains by its 
looks, or its color. Yellow milk 
usually contains more fat than 
milk of a lighter color, but the 
color of milk is largely a matter 
of kind of feed and inheritance or 
breed. Guernsey cows do not aver- 
age richer milk than Jerseys, that 
is, Guernsey milk does not aver- 
age higher in butterfat than Jersey 

yy milk, but Guernsey milk does av- 
TAIT BUTLER erage a higher color, is more yel- 
low, than Jersey milk. The milk also is likely to be more 
highly colored when the cows are on green pasture. 

We have frequently known people to conclude that 
a cow’s milk contained little fat, because not much 
cream raised or could be skimmed from it, due entirely 
to the method of handling the milk. We, therefore, 
advise our reader not to be hasty in concluding that his 
Jersey heifer’s milk is poor in fat, either from the ap- 
pearance of the milk or the amount of cream that rises 
to the top when it is set, for Jerseys usually give 
rich milk. 

The question, “Will the heifer give better milk when 
she has another calf?” can be 
pretty definitely answered if 
we accept the average results 
in large numbers of other 
cows. Of course, there might 
be some reason why this heif- 
er is an exception, but as a 
rule, the per cent of butterfat 
in a heifer’s milk with her first 
calf is a pretty reliable index 
of what it will average for 
the remainder of her life. 

In tests at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station with 32 Hol- 
stein cows, during 4 to 11 
lactation periods, the differ- 
ence in the average per cent 
of butterfat the first lactation 
period and the average per 
per cent for the lifetime was 
only .03 per cent. In these 
tests, 19 out of the 32 cows 
gave slightly richer milk on 
the average of their lifetime 
than during their first sea- 
son, while 13 cows averaged a 
slightly lower per cent of fat during their lifetime than 
during their first year. Also 19 out of these 32 cows 
showed a variation of not over 0.1 for their lifetime, 
under or over their butterfat percentage for the first 
year. The greatest variation was 0.45 per cent with 
one cow, but 28 out of 32 did not show a variation of 
more than 0.2 per cent. 


With 30 Jersey cows in 4 to 11 lactation periods, or 
an average of 5.43 periods each, 19 showed a slightly 
higher lifetime average butterfat test than for their 
first year, while one cow showed the same and 10 cows 
slightly lower for the lifetime average than for the first 
year. With one Jersey, the butterfat test her first year 
was .69 per cent lower than for her lifetime average. 





In these tests of Jersey cows, it was found that the 
average per cent of butterfat for all the lactation peri- 
ods was .05 per cent higher for the first lactation 
period than for the lifetime. 


These tests and others, under varying conditions of 
feed and care, show pretty conclusively that the rich- 
ness of a cows’ milk her first lactation period is gen- 
erally a pretty accurate index of what she will do for 
the rest of her life. 


In these tests with both breeds the butterfat tests for 
the first lactation period averaged just a little higher 
than the average for the lifetime period—with Hol- 
steins, .03, with Jerseys .05 per cent higher. 


Of course, with certain cows greater variations than 
above indicated occurred as between the first lactation 
period and some one year of the lifetime period. 

From what has been said about these general aver- 
ages, it must not be concluded that the butterfat test of 
any one cow is uniform from day to day or from year 
to year, but these averages do indicate that as a general 
rule the per cent of butterfat in the milk of a heifer 
with her first calf is a good guide as to what it will 
probably average for the rest of her life. 

Feed and care largely influence the quantity of milk 
and the total amount of butterfat produced, but do not 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


largely influence the per cent of butterfat or the rich- 
ness of the milk, except that the larger the flow of 
milk from any one_cow the lower the per cent of fat, 
as a general rule. The per cent of butterfat in the 
milk is largely a breed or inherited character. 


SOYBEAN BETTER THAN ALFALFA 


HERE have been quite a number of tests at ex- 

periment stations, of the relative feeding value of 

alfalfa and soybean hays. In most of these tests 
soybean hay has shown a feeding value equal to that of 
alfalfa. Prof. R. S. Curtis of the North Carolina Sta- 
tion reports a test of soybean and alfalfa hay for feed- 
ing lambs during the past winter. 

The lambs were divided into lots of nine lambs each 
and fed four pounds of hay each per day, one lot get- 
ting four pounds of alfalfa hay and the other four 
pounds of soybean hay. The lambs received no other 
feed of any sort and were fed from November 23, 1926, 
to April 1, 1927, or for 130 days. 

The alfalfa fed lambs gained an average of 9.6 
pounds each, while the soybean lambs gained 17.6 
pounds each. The lambs in both lots remained thrifty 
and at the end of the test were in good condition to go 
on pasture. The difference shown by this test is much 


THESE SHEEP ARE HARVESTING SOME VERY FINE CHEAP FEED 


greater than would probably generally occur, but it 
adds additional proof of the value of soybean hay and 
should cause those who are buying alfalfa hay from 
the North and West to stop and think. Alfalfa hay, 
after paying freight rates and handling charges, costs 
from $25 to $30 a ton, at least, when delivered from 
the North to where fed in the South, while soybean 
hay, which is certainly just as good, if not superior, 
can be produced on Southern farms for one-half the 
cost. We talk much about high freight rates, but it 
would be a good thing for us if freight rates on hay 
from north of the Cotton Belt were doubled, for ship- 
ment into the South. 


CREAM FOR WHIPPING 


E HAVE had recently several inquiries as to 
the per cent of butterfat cream should con- 
tain to whip satisfactorily. 

We suggest that any reader interested in this subject 
write the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Bulletin No. 1075 on The 
Whipping Quality of Cream. 

Cream should contain not less than 25 per cent fat 
for whipping and 30 per cent fat will give better whip- 
ping quality. 

a A | 
Progressive Step of Holstein Association 


T THE annual convention of the Holstein-Frie- 

A sian Association of America, held in Springfield, 

Massachusetts, June 1, 1927, certain changes in 

the rules for registry of animals were made which will 

doubtless bring about material breed advancement that 
can be definitely measured in a few years. 

At this convention new by-laws were adopted which 

read as follows :— 

“No animal shall be eligible for registry whose 
dam was not at least one year old at time of 
service. 

“No animal shall be ehgible for registry whose 








sire was not at least nine months old at time of 

service.” 

This action, which was adopted by a unanimous vote 
of those in attendance at the convention, is one of the 
most progressive steps in breed advancement to be 
taken by a breed association in recent years. The need 
for this regulation for registry qualification is not con- 
fined to the Holstein-Friesian breed. There is a similar 
need for it in all our dairy breed associations. We 
know definitely that the usefulness of an animal is im- 
paired by immature breeding. Heifers bred too young 
support the developing calf at the expense of their own 
bodies. The organs of neither the mother nor the off- 
spring can receive sufficient nourishment for proper 
development, and as a consequence two generations of 
cattle are rendered incapable of performing their 
maximum duty. 


Carelessness in allowing young bulls to run with the 
herds is responsible for a great number of inferior 
animals. This breeder has been privileged to register 
his animals and enjoy equal advantages in the breed 
association with the breeder who has been careful to 
properly develop every individual in his herd before 
they were bred. 


Nothing is to be gained by immature breeding. It is 
true that an animal will come into production at an 
earlier age, but the wise breeder is striving for higher 
production and a longer productive life of his animals. 
Immature breeding is detrimental to both these ob- 


jectives. 
No longer can the Holstein 
breeder register the calves 


from dams under an approxi- 
mate age of 21 months at 
time of calving. This regu- 
lation will exclude a large 
percentage of inferior regis- 
trations and it will insure for 
the breed the proper develop- 
ment of all breeding animals. 

The Progressive Farmer 
hopes that other breeds will 
follow the lead of the Hol- 


imposing similar regulations. 
PAUL HUEY. 
ti A) 


Effect of Feeds on Flavor 
and Odor of Milk 


O determine whether 

| dried ‘beet pulp, green 

oats and peas, pump- 

kins, carrots, sugar beets, rape, 

soybeans, and kale when fed 

to dairy cows impart undesirable flavors and odors to 

the milk, and to ascertain the best method of feeding 

such crops and handling the milk, the United States 

Department of Agriculture has conducted feeding tests 
at its experiment farm at Beltsville, Maryland. 


Dried beet pulp soaked and fed wet one hour before 
milking in quantities up to 30 pounds produced but a 
slightly abnormal flavor and odor in the milk. The 
same ration immediately after milking had no effect on 
its flavor or odor. Similar results followed the feed- 
ing of a like quantity of green oats and peas one hour 
before and after milking. Both kale and rape fed in 
similar quantities one hour prior to milking produced a 
decidedly abnormal flavor and odor in the milk, but 
had a negligible effect when fed afterward. Soybeans 
fed one hour before milking tended to improve the 
flavor and odor of the milk. 








| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Making Farm Organizations Succeed 





ARMERS do not spend their energy to create and 
their money to support farm organizations in order 
to give someone a job. No man’s position in a farm 
organization is important if he is not delivering the 
goods. 


Yet it is a strange fact that nowhere is it so 
difficult to get rid of an incompetent man 
as in a farm organization. 

Farmers do not organize in order to deal 
with minor problems. They organize i 
order to get a fair price for their products. 
The farm organizations which endure will 
be the ones that keep that fact in mind. 

The fact that the marketing problem is difficult is no 
excuse for neglecting it. If it were not difficult, farm- 
ers would not create an organization to solve it. If all 
the organized energy that is being dissipated in minor 
projects could be concentrated on the marketing prob- 
lem, progress would be much more rapid. — Prairi¢ 
Farmer, Chicago. 
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Tarheel Crop Notes and Farm Progress 


Tersely Reported by County Agents 


EAUFORT County.—Those recent- 

ly started in the dairy business are 
with few exceptions doing well. Low 
pork prices and high corn prices are scar- 
ing off several farmers from feeding 
hogs. But a right good number will be 
fed for shipping. Have arranged to get 
their fish meal at wholesale.—E. P. Welch, 
County Agent. 

Bertie County.—Pasture demonstra- 
tions doing better than for three years, 
but I have a time getting farmers to keep 
the weeds down. Boll weevils plentiful 
enough for dusting, in which there is lit- 
tle interest—B. E. Grant, Agent. 

Edgecomb County.— Leaf hoppers 
doing serious damage to peanuts, soy- 
beans, fleld peas, and cotton. A patch of 
field peas showed about 90 per cent dam- 
age; one cotton patch about 40 per cent. 
Red spider general in our county. Boll 
weevil present. Punctured squares in al- 
most every field.—Zeno Moore, Agent. 

Halifax County.—Weevils unusually 
thick in cotton in spots and spots are 
numerous. Heaviest infestation since wee- 
vils have been here. Getting ready to 
dust—W. O. Davis, Agent. 

Hertford County.—Itr one township 
475 hogs inoculated to check outbreak of 
cholera. Where tobacco seed were treat- 
ed, fields are comparatively free from leaf- 
spot. Where seed were treated and old 
bed covers used some infection was found. 
Cash tobacco in test produced 200 pounds 
an acre more than the White Stem.—C. 
A. Rose. 

Martin County.—Very little tobacco 
disease is discovered where seed were 
treated, and this is due to old beds, old 
canvas, and the like—B. Brandon. 


Nash County.—Putting a number of 
pigs on feed and arranging for more. 
Some pastures are being reseeded as part 
of our pasture program. Heavy infesta- 
tion of “suck flies” was found on about 
four acres of tobacco. This insect is new 
to North Carolina though well known in 
Florida. It sucks the juice from punc- 
tures on the underside of tobacco leaves, 
leaving a sticky substance which damages 
the quality. This insect lays eggs inside 
the ribs of the leaves and multiplies rap- 
idly—H. G. Wharton, Agent. 


Northampton County. — Demonstra- 
tion pastures much improved. Carpet 
grass much better and lespedeza taller 
than last year.—E. P. Gulledge, Agent. 

Pitt County.—Tobacco field meeting 
at Ayden was attended by 75 farmers 
from every township. I estimate the 
demonstration under way at Ayden will 
be worth $100,000 to the county next year 
through use of Cash variety and proper 
balancing of fertilizer—E. F. Arnold, 
Agent. 

Washington County.—Several farm- 
ers had trouble with their new tobacco 
barns—not getting good cures. In every 
instance the new barns were not prop- 
erly adjusted. Yield and grade of to- 
bacco very satisfactory over the county. 
—R. E. Dunning, Agent. 

Guilford County—We had 25 boys 
and 26 girls at our joint club encamp- 
ment with Rockingham camp. In a tree 
indentification contest, including 26 trees, 
Thomas Lowe named 24 correctly and 
Evelyn Whitter 16. — J. I. Wagoner, 
Agent. 

Granville County. — Calf club mem- 
bers are highly pleased and doing their 


best. Will make a trip to Kentucky 
soon to purchase 25 Jersey heifers for 
farmers.—J. H. Blackwell. 


Randolph County.— One farmer is 
planning to build his third silo. Am sat- 
isfied he has some corn that will yield 
20 tons an acre if the season holds out.— 
E. S. Millsaps, Jr. 


Rockingham County.—At our coun- 
ty playground we had a joint encampment 
with Guilford County. Our work for the 
first day was the identification of common 
trees in the forest. These trees were 
numbered and the name of each tree 
written down to be used as a key. Then 
the boys and girls were given notebooks 
and pencils and sent out with their chap- 
erones by teams to name and identify each 
tree. Mr. John A. Young, nurseryman of 
Greensboro, offered prizes consisting of 
12 rose bushes for the girls who named 
the most trees correctly, and 12 fruit trees 
for the boy who named the most correct- 
ly, in each county. There were 26 trees 
numbered—23 different trees—there be- 
ing three duplications. Some of the boys 
and girls made good scores on this work. 
While Mr. Hall, botanist from the North 
Carolina College for Women, was out 
with his group identifying field and for- 
est plants, a young Indian chief, from the 
Cherokee Reservation, was teaching the 
second group beadwork.—F. S. Walker. 


Forsyth County.—With seven trucks 
loaded with 163 people we went from 
Winston-Salem to Raleigh and attended 
the Farmers’ Convention. The cost of 
transportation for the round trip was 41 
cents per person. Everybody was well 
pleased with the trip and most of them 
said that they had no idea they could 


get so much for so little—R. W. Pou. 


Vance County.—I treated a cow for 
milk fever. The cow belongs to Bud Rob- 
erson and is a fine Jersey. She was so 
near dead that she did not notice us when 
we were working on her. The only 
treatment known for this sickness is to 
inflate the udder with air. We did this 
and the cow was up in a few hours.—J. C. 
Anthony, Agent. 


Davidson County.—Mr. W. H. Fow 
planted one bag of certified Irish Cobbler 
seed on three-tenths of an acre and har- 
vested 70 bushels of good marketable po- 
tatoes, one bag of seed yielding 28 bags. 

Cleveland County—B. P. Dixon 
purchased a carload of crushed limestone 
four years ago and limed a part of his 
farm. Last fall he sowed wheat on some 
of the land he limed and the wheat grew 
about six inches taller and outyielded the 
unlimed tract five bushels per acre. The 
wheat was followed with cowpeas and the 
peas showed a greater difference in 
growth on the limed soil than the wheat 
did— Alvin Hardin, Agent. 


Anson County.—Boll weevil damage 
can be found on practically every farm. 
The damage is increasing every week. In 
some places it looks as if it is going to 
be serious. Very few farmers are poison- 
ing at this time—J. W. Cameron, Agent. 

Gaston County.—One day this week 
Mr. Raymond Jenkins came in begging me 
to come out to see his soybeans. I asked 
him what the trouble was, and he said 
nothing was the trouble, but that they 
were worth seeing. This is his first crop 
of’ soybeans. It is not uncommon for a 
farmer to come into my office bragging 
about his soybeans.—L. B. Altman, Agent. 


Garden, Orchard, and Home Grounds 


Six Timely Garden and Orchard 
Pointers 


5 ipryaen who have not put in a supply 
of turnips should put them in right 
away. Sow liberally, as any surplus that 
may not be needed for food can be used to 
decided advantage by cattle, chickens, and 
hogs. 

2. By setting plants 
now of early vari- 
eties of cabbage such 
as Wakefield or Suc- 
cession good heads 
can be produced be- 
fore cold weather. 
Set in rich, moist soil 
and push along rap- 
idly and they should 
be ready for use in 





L, A. NIVEN 


November. 


3. Make the last planting of tomatoes 
now for late fall and early winter use. 
Sow the seed and thin out if plants are 
not available. If put out at this time 
mipe fruit should be available just be- 
fore frost and much immature fruit can 
be saved by pulling the vines or harvest- 
ing the fruit and storing it. 

4. A planting of snapbeans should be 
made every 10 days to two weeks through- 
out the season and right on up to within 
SIX or seven weeks of the average date 
of the first killing frost. This means 
that in most of the South they should be 
Planted up to the middle of September 
and certainly in all sections we should 
Plant them until early September. 

5. At a cost of 2 to 3 cents per tree 
for paradichlorobenzene one can absolute- 
ly control the peach tree borer, but the 
work must be done this fall. The proper 
time is from the latter part of Septem- 

to the middle or latter part of Octo- 
ter. depending on location. Watch for 
“mplete detzile as to when and how to 





By L.A. 
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Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


use in an early issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

6. No better winter cover crop can be 
sowed in pecan or other orchards than a 
mixture of 20 to 25 pounds of hairy 
vetch and 1% to 2 bushels of oats, or % 
to 1 bushel of rye per acre. Most folks 
put in the cover crop too late. It should 
be put in just as early in the fall as 
weather conditions will permit. Let’s get 
ready now by securing the seed and put 
in at the most opportune time. 


When to Plant Fall English Peas 


“(NAN English or garden peas be grown 

in the fall like most other vegeta- 
bles? If so, when should they be plant- 
ed?” 


Yes, English peas can be grown in the 
fall. They are a little more difficult to 
grow than in spring, but if one will 
put them in in good shape on well pre- 
pared and well fertilized ground, there 
is no reason why a fair yield should not 
be secured. Plant during the latter part 
of August or early September, depending 
on location. In the upper part of the 
South, August 15 to 25 is about the right 
time; in the middle part of the South, 
the latter part of August; and in the 
Lower South, from the early to middle 
part of September. 


Summer Spraying of Dewberries 


“CAHOULD dewberries be sprayed this 
time of year to fight the blight?” 

Yes, give at least one spraying with 
the Bordeaux mixture about this time of 
year. When the vines are about a foot 
high, give a thorough application, and 
if the weather is quite rainy during Au- 
gust, better give another application the 


latter part of the month. This summer 
spraying is necessary to keep the blight 
under control and enable one to produce 
strong, vigorous vines for next year’s 
crop. 


Liquid Fertilizer for House Plants 


< HAT kind of fertilizer should be 

used on window and porch box 
plants, ferns, and other house plants to 
keep them glossy, green, and in a vigor- 
ous growing condition?” 

Dissolve two ounces of sulphate of am- 
monia and one ounce of nitrate of potash 
in one-half pint boiling water. Put in a 
bottle and stop tightly. Mix one table- 
spoonful of this solution to three quarts 
of warm water and apply to the plants. 
Those who have had experience with it 
say that this mixture stimulates the 
growth of the plants much more than or- 
dinary liquid manure. Then too, this 
solution is objectionable to worms that 
often get in the soil in the flower pots. 
Where one does not wish to go to this 
much trouble, a good liquid manure can 
be made by dissolving a heaping tea- 
spoonful of either sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda in a gallon of lukewarm 
water and watering the plants with it. 
Do not give this material more often 
than once every three or four weeks. 


Some Timely Flower Notes 


RITE the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1495, which gives 
detailed instructions as to how to con- 
trol various insect enemies of the flower 
garden. This is a most helpful bulletin. 
2. To keep cut flowers fresh and to 
cause them to live over as long a period 
of time as possible, keep them out of the 


sun and drafts, give them plenty of fresh 
water every day, keep them cool (the 
cooler the better), do not crowd them in 
a vase, and cut off one-quarter to one-half 
inch off the end of the stem each day. A 
little attention along this line will make 
these flowers last very much longer and 
keep them fresher and prettier. 


3. Keep the chrysanthemums growing 
by feeding and watering liberally, They 
demand heavy amounts of both, and es- 
pecially large quantities of water during 
hot, dry weather. When watering, don’t 
sprinkle, but pour it on until the ground 
is soaked. 


4. Get a few packages of larkspur seed 
and scatter them on the ground if you 
would like to have showy flowers next 
spring. Next to terraces, borders, clumps 
of shrubbery, etc., are ideal places for it. 
Loosen the soil a little with hoe or rake 
where they are to be sowed and scatter 
the seed broadcast now or within the next 
few weeks and the job is done. 


5. Much good can be done to flowers, 
vegetables, etc., by mulching late in the 
season. Leaves, straw, grass clippings, 
etc., scattered on the ground in the flower 
or vegetable garden, covering the ground 
entirely, will do much to prevent the evap- 
oration of moisture, thereby pushing along 
the growth of the plants. Of course, 
mulching should be practiced only where 
the plants have reached considerable size, 
as cultivation should be kept up until rea- 
sonable size is obtained by the plants. 


6. Make geranium cuttings now. For 
a cutting, take some new wood, prefer- 
ably three or four inches long, clip off 
half to two-thirds of the leaf system and 
set in a box of sand, keeping the sand 
moist. As soon as rooted, pot them in 
small pots and repot in larger ones as 
they develop. This will give fresh, new 
plants for keeping in the house during 
winter. 
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RCHARD owners of Henderson 

County are working with County 
Agent O. B. Jones and Extension Horti- 
culturist H. R. Niswonger, on a plan to 
cover the orchard soils 
of the county with a 
carpet of hairy vetch as 
a winter cover crop for 
this winter. Sixty acres 
of orchards have been 
signed up as a beginning 
and it is expected that 
over 100 acres will be sowed this fall. 








CoSperative Dairymen’s Organiza- 
tion—Dairymen in Henderson Coun- 
ty have organized with 16 members for 
the purpose of establishing a stable milk 
market. L. L. Burgin was elected presi- 
dent; F. L. Fitzsimons, vice-president ; 
A. S. Browning, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer. This organization will endeavor to 
work out better methods of marketing 
milk and milk products than now exist. 


They Want a Fair Price. — Peanut 
growers of North Carolina and Virginia 
met at Suffolk, Virginia, on August 10, 
for the annual business meeting of the 
Peanut Growers’ Association to discuss 
ways and means of obtaining a fair price 
for the peanuts produced from the 1927 
crop. The meeting was held in _ the 
Academy of Music building. 

Another “First.’— North Carolina 
will be the first state in the Union to 
eradicate bovine tuberculosis, according to 
William A. Graham, commissioner of ag- 
riculture. Ashe County was the last of 
the 100 counties to make provisions for 
testing its dairy cattle. Testing has been 
completed in 85 counties, is in progress 
in 12, and will begin shortly in the re- 
maining three counties. Michigan ranks 
second to North Carolina in this work. 
The commissioner regards this as quite 
an achievement in the agricultural world. 


Fine Record, Mooresville Creamery. 
—The Mooresville Coéperative Cream- 
ery purchased 294,234 pounds of butter- 
fat from farmers in Iredell and adjoining 
counties for which it paid an average of 
44.6 cents the past year. The creamery 
manufactured 356,814 pounds of butter 
which was sold for an average of 42.6 
cents per pound. The creamery received 
a cash income of $157,553.30 from its 
sales and paid out for cream and operat- 
ing expenses, including a 6 per cent divi- 
dend, $157,541.59, leaving a net gain of 
$11.71. J. A. Craven was re-elected pres- 
ident of the creamery and J. A. Stewart 
was re-elected secretary. The Moores- 
ville creamery is considered one of the 
most successful codperative organizations 
in North Carolina. 

Push the Pigs. — Hogs should be 
pushed to weigh around 200 pounds for 
the September market, at which time they 
bring the highest prices of the year, advise 
those county agents who are cooperating 
with W. W. Shay in the Shay method of 
breeding, feeding, and marketing fat hogs 
in North Carolina. Indications are that 
the fall market will be much improved 
over spring and summer prices and will 
remain good through the fall. 

Melon Shipments Larger Than Last 
Year.—The movement of watermelons 
from Scotland and Richmond counties 
reached its peak in early August. One 
firm in Laurinburg shipped 400 cars of 
melons in 1926 and report that they will 
ship more than that number this season. 
The melons are unusually large and well 
colored this year but constant rains have 
depreciated the flavor somewhat. 


Georgia Tobacco Markets Open 


With Record Sales——The Georgia to- 
bacco markets opened on August 2 with 
the greatest sale of leaf yet recorded in 
that state, according to press reports. 
The total sales for the 20 markets ex- 


ceeded 3,000,000 pounds with an average 
price of 20% cents per pound. Some 
markets reported individual sales for 50 
cents per pound for unusually high qual- 
ity leaf. One lot of 800 pounds was sold 
for $1 per pound. It is expected that 
Georgia will sell about fifty million pounds 
at an average price of 20 cents per pound 
this season. 

Hunting Control for Strawberry 
Pest.—Strawberry growers in the vi- 
cinity of Chadbourn need not get in a 
panic over the damage by the strawberry 
root louse, says W. A. Thomas, in charge 
of the Federal insect laboratory near 
Chadbourn. The louse is no new thing, 
according to Mr. Thomas, who began 
some tests over one year ago to deter- 
mine best methods of control. No spe- 
cial method. has been evolved but the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has sent a special investigator to 
the laboratory to devote his whole time 
to the problem. Mr. Thomas expects that 
an efficient control treatment will be dis- 
covered before the strawberry industry is 
seriously hurt. 


The Tobacco Suck Fly.—This is an 
insect which is sometimes destructive to 
tobacco in Florida and other Southern 
States and has made its appearance in 
fields of Nash County. The insect was 
found by Dr. Z. P. Metcalf, entomologist 
for the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, on the farm of W. D. Manning, near 
Nashville, where it had severely damaged 
about 2% acres of tobacco. The insect 
is about one-eighth of an inch long, re- 
sembles a gnat and has needle-like mouth 
parts with which it sucks the sap from the 
tobacco leaf. It occurs in enormous num- 
bers with as high as 125 individuals be- 
ing found on one leaf. It is controlled by 
contact poisons such as nicotine dust. 


Jeter Takes Photographs for 1,000 
Miles.—Farmers in Mecklenburg, Un- 
ion, Stanly, Randolph, Davidson, and 
Davie counties are in an optimistic state 
of mind because of the wonderful crops 
to be found now in those six counties. 
If the crops return yields according to 
their present promise, that section of 
North Carolina should be unusually pros- 
perous this year, says F. H. Jeter, agri- 
cultural editor of State College, who 
made a 1,000-mile trip by auto with an 
expert photographer from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Jeter secured some 200 photographs of 
various farm scenes, fields, and livestock. 
An unusually heavy acreage of legumes 
and forage crops was noticed as well as 
more attention to improved breeds of live- 
stock, and better household conveniences. 





SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


OUTH CAROLINA Sand Hills peach 

growers have had a very satisfactory 
year, though the peach crop in the Pied- 
mont counties was a failure. The total 
movement from the state was 
around 600 cars, 414 of which 
were sold through the South 
Carolina Peach Growers’ As- 
sociation. Rigid grading and 
packing, with shipping point 
inspection, was_ followed. 
Chesterfield County led the state with 
around 400. cars, which brought to that 
county about $275,000 of outside money. 
George E. Prince, chief of the markets 
division, estimates that a normal crop in 
1928 should be 1,000 cars. 


Steady Development im Dairying.— 
Though the present creameries are ample 
for some time to come, new cream routes 
and stations have been established in parts 
of York, Chester, Laurens, Greenville, 
Union, and Spartanburg counties. This 
section of Piedmont Carolina is rapidly 
increasing the number of dairy cows. A 
branch of the Union creamery will be 
established at Rock Hill, in York County. 














Already this year, 14 purebred Jersey and 
Guernsey bulls have been placed in York 
County. 

Cover Crop Work on a Decided 
Boom.—The boom in cover crops gives 
promise of being permanent. R. W. Ham- 
ilton, soil fertility specialist, says he al- 
ready has calls from county agents for 
assistance in cover crop campaigns that 
will last through October, and that farm- 
ers are waking more and more to the fact 
that profits in farming lie largely in high 
yields per acre resulting from soil build- 
ing and proper soil management. 


Cattle Club Sales for the Year.— 
Final reports of the annual sale of the 
South Carolina Jersey Cattle Club show 
a total of 32 animals seld at an average 
of $179. The cattle were sold, according 
to R. E. Waters, extension dairyman, at 
a low expense cost of less than 10 per 
cent to the consigners. 


Live Interest in Livestock. — Live- 
stock will occupy a very prominent place 
on the program of Farmers’ Week at 
Clemson College, August 29-September 3. 
There will be a full schedule of discus- 
sions, demonstrations, and judging con- 
tests on hogs, sheep, dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, and poultry, with the excellent 
Clemson herds and flocks as a basis. Be- 
sides, there will be meetings of breeders’ 
associations, including the State Poultry 
Association, the State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, the State Jersey Jubilee, and 
others. 

“Economics of Producing and Mar- 
keting South Carolina Peaches”— 
This is the title of Experiment Station 
Bulletin 239, by Ward C. Jensen, acting 
agricultural economist. It is ready for 
free distribution to those interested. The 
bulletin is a report of a survey which 
discusses climate, soil, topography, and 
drainage of the peach areas; varieties, 
practices, costs in developing an orchard; 
marketing peaches; and the general fu- 
ture outlook. 

Vick Succeeds Wood in Union.— 
A. M. Vick, a native of Mississippi, and 
graduate of Mississippi Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been appointed county farm 
agent for Union to succeed W. D. Wood, 
who has been transferred to Marlboro. 
Mr. Vick has had several years’ experi- 
ence in this state in teaching vocational 
agriculture. 


| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS | 


RECENT report of the Department 

of Commerce states that stocks of 
Virginia sun-cured and Virginia dark leaf 
tobacco held by manufacturers and deal- 
ers are larger than 
last year. On July 
1, 1926, there was 
57,707,211 pounds 
of dark tobacco on 
hand compared with 
65,052,196 pounds 
this year, and sun- 
cured stocks were 
5,318,843 pounds last year compared with 
7,235,540 pounds. The large stocks of 
dark tobacco carried over the past. two 
seasons have had a depressing effect upon 
the market. 


Read the Rules and Codperate.— 
The State Division of Markets has re- 
cently sent copies of the new rules and 
regulations governing grading, marking, 
and inspection of apples to growers, deal- 
ers, and extension workers throughout 
the state. The codperation of growers 
and dealers is requested in order that the 
purpose of the law may be carried out to 
the advantage of the Virginia apple in- 
dustry. 


Best Institute Meeting in Its History. 
—The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Virginia Farmers’ Institute, held at 
Blacksburg the first week of August, 
was the best attended and most successful 
in the history of the Institute. Approxi- 











mately 1,000 farm men and women reg- 
istered, and almost every county was 
represented. The meeting of the Vir. 
ginia Homemakers’ Association was also 
well attended and the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. Roy Gordon, Meck. 
lenburg County, president; Mrs. Clyde 
Morehead, Augusta, Mrs. A. H. Kirk. 
land, Campbell, Mrs. Anna Whitner, Ro- 
anoke, and Mrs. J. A. Loving, Henrico, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. W. S. Browning, 
Stafford, recording secretary; and Mrs. 


H. T. Mason, Mecklenburg, correspond-’ 


ing secretary. The banner for the best 
attendance was awarded the Homemak- 
ers’ Club of Powhatan County. 


“Rural Organizations in Relation to 
Rural Life in Virginia.”—This is the 
title of a recent bulletin by Dr. William 
Edward Garnett, professor of rural so- 
ciology at V. P. I. This is the first of 
a series of bulletins to be published by 
the Department of Rural Sociology based 
upon studies of the rural situation in 
Virginia. It is divided into five sec- 
tions :— . 

1. The prevailing organizational situa- 
tion with a list of the various organiza- 
tions in the state and their membership 
and accomplishments. 


2. The need for organization effort by 
Virginia farmers is discussed and the 
necessity for better organization is point- 
ed out if farmers are to secure a fair 
income. 

3. The attitude toward organizations 
and their significance and causes is anal- 
yzed. 

4. A study of the Tobacco Growers 
Association is reported at length with a 
statement of the causes for its downfall 
and the outlook for the future. 

5. The summary and conclusions are 
especially interesting and are as follows :— 

1, Organizational activity is increasing. 


2. Only a small percentage of the people 
take part in these activities. 


3. Causes for lack of support are failure to 
realize the importance of group effort and 
the prevalence of the spirit of conservatism, 
individualism, and resignation. 


4. Opposition of established interests. 
5. Lack of sufficient education. 


6. Weakness of state-wide farmers’ organiza- 
tions. : 


7. Lack of teamwork between the various 
organizations. 


8. Lack of support from the various public 
opinion forming agencies. 


| NORTH CAROLINA RATIONS 
FOR POULTRY FEEDING 


Grain Feed for Hens and Growing Birds 








RES GONE occ skceanccsocsnesscebacead 50 pounds 
NE INN i .c55 5c cov canevne cceoanense 30 pounds 
MNS (Gis salve ce daig'as'sas/cecbaasiee tan 20 pounds 


One pint to each 12 hens twice a day. 
Ground Feed for Hens and Growing Birds 


MND. MMR. occ svecsccwaanesiesnaececcass 1 pound 
OOO ng ahs ea nckgseiaecsa rveracke 4 pounds 
ee GUAR WEORE 5. ccaessccdsnacecnse 20 pounds 
WHORE GGGRGME ocnccnvccevecsisccare 20 pounds 
ENE OREE a peice bos ccccancascdnve 2 pounds 
Be nok dct ets caneen 35 pounds 


Keep in hopper before birds at all times. 
Grain Feed for Small Chicks 


CA OE gb as v5.0 ba Kekanckcadanee 30 pounds 
CII SOUNDS cdo oes vc nncxcentee ches 20 pounds 
WINN NEE “ai caciccicssccodahessdxouce 10 pounds 


Give just all they will clean up each day. 
Ground Feed for Small Chicks 


Wate ORIN oc say co ckcvass cxcesansacaee Y% pound 
MR PMMEEE, soto con ws bageadnonkéns<ece 4 pounds 
Nn I ae 20 pounds 
PINON OOOER nn ccc kccchannacreeke 20 pounds 
Finely ground corn ......seeseeseees> 40 pounds 
PE Or NU ROE ome s cis cacucecven ce 15 pounds 


Keep in hopper at all times. 
Fattening Ration for Young Chickens 


Cue: MAB oiscccesctcncaticceseccve 50 pounds 

0 ES RE Re fee ee ae ar: 50 pounds 

One pound of mixture with 2 pounds of but- 
termilk. 


Birds to be confined to coops (slatted if 
possible) and fed three times a day all they 
will eat. 


RASA 
IMPLY changing the oil in the crank 
case of your car or tractor will not 
do. Once a year remove case and thor- 
oughly wash out all sediment. 
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They 
don’t come 
any better 


I DIDN’T know it, but Prince Albert 
was just the tobacco I had been look- 
ing for all the time. I hate to think of 
the time we lost getting together. But 
let that go. We’re all set now—me and 
the pipe and P. A. We’ve been pals 
from the very first puff. 


I had a hunch I was going to like 
P. A. the minute I got that breath of 
Nature’s noblest gift to pipe-smokers. 
What a treat! It made me think of a 
hike through the woods, when the trees 
and the vines are in full leaf. I found 
the taste “‘as advertised”’ by the aroma. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


Cool as a customs-inspector. Sweet 
as the thought you have nothing to 
hide. Mild as a milk-shake, yet with 
that full-bodied flavor that satisfies 
your smoke-taste right down to the 
ground. That’s Prince Albert, Fellows. 
They don’t come any better. 


No matter how set you appear to be 
on a smoke-program, try P. A. I give 


—the national joy smoke! 


1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
mpany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





you my word, no other tobacco that 
ever came down the pike ever brought 
so much downright satisfaction out of 
a pipe. ‘That fellow knew his grocer- 
ies,”’ you'll say, or words to that effect. 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 
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OTHING would be more suitable for the \ \ /}; b 4 h h kb bd hj 
Nites (that most lived-in-room in the "y not VLE ten L e 2tC. en 
house) than this lovely rug of Arm- 


strong’s Linoleum in the green-and-white tile with a touch of color? 


pattern. Colorful, simple in design, clean looking, 


it is far prettier than that old wood floor, and beauty and coloring. Rugs of genuine Jaspé | Now, with these new Armstrong Rug pat- 


linoleum with an overlaid border, rugs with a_ terns, you can have the beauty of design and 


much easier to keep clean! Just alight mopping ~ 
single all-over design without repetition, pat- charm of color together with the practical ad- 


keeps it bright, shiny, and new-looking. 










ei , terns you must see to real- vantages of a smooth-surface rug. . . . Not only 
Resilient, quiet to the tread and tough, ize fully their unusu- in the kitchen, but the best rooms in the house 
it will give years of wear. It is so flex- —living-room, dining-room, bedroom. Many 
of these new patterns are made in the extra-large 


ible and pliant, too, that it can easily 
sizes, 12 ft. by 12 ft., and 12 ft. by 15 ft., as 


be rolled up and moved from room to ; 
room. Yet an Armstrong’s Linoleum well as the usual smaller room sizes. 
Rug costs little—the price is now amaz- SEND For Tuls Frez BOOKLET 
*Rugs of Practical Beauty” shows a 
charming array of these new Armstrong 
Linoleum Rugs in full color. You will 
enjoy making your selection before you 
gotothestore. There is nocharge,simply 
write for this booklet to the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
1018 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


ingly low, lower than it ever has been. 


Besides the tile pattern illustrated 
for the kitchen, there are 19 new pat- 
terns of Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 
now being shown in the stores. These : 
In the main illustration: 

Pattern No. 867 
Above: Armstrong's Jaspé Lino- 

leum Rug, Pattern No. 727 
Right: Pattern No. 960 


Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs 
aor SS they wear and ® wear and wear sT 


look for the CIRCLE A 


new rugs are more than merely new de- 


signs. They are really new creations in 


rade-mark onthe burlap back 
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Interesting Reading for Aspiring Folks 





OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








Religious Substitutes 


HIS is the day of the chemist. With 

the electric furnace and better equip- 

ment, most substances found in nature 

can be reconstructed from the original 
elements. 


Synthetic products 
now rival the genu- 
ine. Silks made 
from wood fibers 
displace the real 
silks, Perfumes 
are distilled from 
tar compounds. Fruit 
flavors are built up 
from carbon, and the 
root of the mesquite 
brush gives us the substitute for maple 
syrup. 

This is not a modern thing. Men have 
bean trying it for all time. Substitutes 
have been offered for every phase of hu- 
man conduct. In the time of Jesus the 
leaders of religion were very careful 
about rites and ceremonies, but he had 
this to say to them: “Ye tithe mint, 
anise, and cummin, and leave undone the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, 
mercy, faith.” 

We must not pass harsh judgment 
upon those men of old time, for we of- 
ten do the same thing. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


We substitute profession for posses- 
sion. You hear it said, “There are hypo4 
crites in the church.” There are some, 
and they are trying to pass for what 
they are not. They are “sounding brass.” 
They repeat creeds, but do not, do Chris- 
tian deeds. They fool no one but them- 
selves. They make some people stumble 
when they find them out. They try to 
make words about religion take the place 
of the works of religion. 


We sometimes put politeness instead 
of piety. Piety is a haggled word. It has 
been sinned against until we shrink from 
being thought pious. Piety is a beauti- 
ful and rugged thing. It is Godlikeness. 
Piety is so true that it is unwilling to 
see moral values juggled without a fight. 
When we get so polite that we put it in 
the place of piety, we descend to the 
moral arena of the jelly-fish. 

There is danger of substituting reform 
for regeneration. Reform is always nec- 
essary, since people learn to love the 
ruts in which they move, but reform will 
not go the entire way. The Bible teaches 
the truth that man can become a “new 
creature”; that his heart can again be 
_ tender and true. That is what we 
eed. 


A woman sat across my office desk 
fromm me, with tears in her eyes. Her 
husband had broken his vows. He told 
her that he would reform. She said, “As 
long as your heart is unchanged, you will 
go on doing as you are now doing.” 

Whitewash is a good thing, but it is 
a surface coating, and will peel off. Re- 
form is a good deal like it. It does not 
last. 

No substitute will take the place of the 
genuine loving heart that finds divine 
Power through purity of thought. 


No perfection can begin in pretense. 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 
~ beautiful passages for the whole fam- 
ily to read together each night for the 
coming week :— 

Friday, August 19—Jeremiah’s Trial 
Acquittal, Jer. 26, werses 8-24. 

Saturday, August 20—Hananiah and Jeremi- 
ah, Jer. 28. 

Sunday, August 21—The New Covenant, Jer. 
Hl, verses 27-40. 

Monday, August 22—The Purchased Estate, 
Jer. 32, verses 6-27. 
_ Tuesday, August 23—The Rechabites, Jer. 35. 








and 


Wednesday, August 24—Jeremiah in the Dun- 
geon, Jer. 38, verses 1-13. 

Thursday, August 25—Jeremiah 
Jer. 40, verses 1-12. 

Friday, August 26—Last Warning Rejected, 
Jer. 44, verses 1-16. 

Saturday, August 27—Egypt Punished, Ja- 
cob Chastened, Jer. 46, verses 13-28. 

Memory verses: Jer. 26:16; 28:15; 31:33; 32:9; 
35319; 38:6; 40:4; 44:4; 46:28. 

(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 


| NEWS FROM SOUTH CARO- 
| LINA AGENTS | 


CONEE.—The recent poultry ship- 

ment from the county brought Oco- 
nee’s total tonnage for the year io date to 
100,925 pounds, or seven carloads, valued 
at $23,243.02. These figures represent no 
tonnage from the county made by local 
dealers or independents, but only our 
strictly codperative sales.—G. H. Griffin. 


Fairfield —As an illustration of what 
a temporary pasture will do when the 
seasons are good, Howard Snelling has 
five acres of broadcast peas on which he 
has been keeping 25 head of sheep, 7 head 
of hogs, 3 calves, and 7 milk cows every 
night. When I saw this grazing demon- 
stration the livestock were looking good 
and the peavines were about half-knee 
high—R. H. Lemmon. 


Florence.—As a result of one of his 
neighbors doing well with demonstration 
fed hogs, James N. Jordan of the Coward 
section put five hogs on test. They gained 
431 pounds in 74 days. They were fed 17 
bushels of corn. After deducting bought 
tankage, Mr. Jordan received $2.13 per 
bushel for his corn. These hogs were 
fed on self-feeder corn and tankage be- 
fore them all the time. They were al- 
lowed to run on earpet grass and lespedeza 
pasture. Mineral mixture was kept be- 
fore them. This is an exceptional gain 
for hogs of this size—J. W. McLendon. 


Orangeburg.—Most of the livestock 
work done during the month has been 
with the ton-litter contest. Fifteen of the 
16 litters have been placed on self-feed- 
ers and some excellent results are being 
obtained.. Several farmers have accom- 
plished for the first time the feat of 
growing a pig to 100 pounds in 100 days. 
One pig in the litter of P. F. McAlhaney, 
Branchville, reached 100 pounds in 84 
days.—R. F. Kolb. 


| SOYBEAN HAY GROWN FOR | 
| $8 SELLS FOR OVER $20 | 


GLOTaEAS hay ranks high in feed 
value and can be grown in all sec- 
tions of North Carolina. Experiment 
stations have found it equal to or better 
than alfalfa hay for dairy cows and 
superior to alfalfa for feeding lambs. It 
is also considered a good legume rough- 
age for. work stock. This is important, 
since soybean hay can be produced at 
home and alfalfa hay in most instances 
is purchased from the West. It should 
be especially interesting from the stand- 
point of price. 

The cost of producing soybean hay at 
four of the state test farms during the 


Set 
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season of 1926 was found to be as fol- 
lows :— 
Cost Average 


per peracre Cost 
Test farm acre tons perton 
Coastal Plain, 
Waltard, N.C. cescsecsss 21.39 3 $7.13 
Blackland, 
, oe Oe oe 8.76 14% 5.84 
Upper Coastal Plain, 
Rocky Mount, N.C., .. 13.50 2% * 6.00 
Mountain, 
Swannanoa, N. C. ..... 19.95 1% 13.30 


These costs do not include the rent of 
land or overhead charges. The differ- 
ence in yields is due largely to seasonal 
conditions. The cost per: acre variation 
is due chiefly to local factors, such as 
labor charges and methods of handling 


HENDRIK JOHANNES OBERHOLZER 


The champion college orator of the United 
States. He is an agricultural student at North 
Carolina State College. An article about him 
appeared in last week’s paper. 


and harvesting the crop. The ease of 
preparing the land at the Blackland Sta- 
tion and the fact that no fertilizer was 
used contributes to the low cost per acre. 
By taking the averages for the four 
stations in round numbers the cost per 
acre of producing soybean hay would be 
$16, the yield two tons, and the cost per 
ton $8. The present market price for 
good legume hay is more than three times 
this figure. F. E. MILLER, 


Director of Test Farms, North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture. 


| VIRGINIANS MAKE TOUR OF 
| VIRGINIA FARMS 


DOPTING the recommendation of 

The Progressive Farmer, 121 people 

of Mecklenburg County, Virginia, took 
a four-day farm tour July 5-8. 

Four days and three nights were spent 
away from home, 516 miles were trav- 
eled, and the cost per person was only 
$5.50. Twenty-four cars carried the par- 











we go to press, a month ago, a year 
price. 


Cotton, spot middling, th. .......-.+-++-+eeee- 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, fb........-----.--000+> 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. .......---eeeeeceerere 
Hogs, average, CWt. ....--cecececcereecrccecee 
Steers, medium native, cwt. ...-.--.+e+eee-eee 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dOz......-.+++eseereeeceeers 
Butter, extras, Wh. .........cccccccccccscccvvess 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .......-seeseceerecrceee 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. -......eeeeeeeeeecreenee 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 


steer eee ererereereeee 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


THe following figures show for each product named the prices on the day 


New York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and 
standard Chicago quotations on other products listed :— 


ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) 


Aug.9, Last Month Year Pre-War 
1927 week ago ago (1910-14) 
$ .1995 $ .1785 $ .1775 $ .1825 $ .1313 
10% 10% 10% a) cies 
1.75 1.40 4.65 1.85 1.55 
9.20 9.35 8.90 11.65 7.93 
9.80 9.60 10.00 8.51 7.28 
26% .23% 23% 24 228 
40% 39% 40% 39 262 
1.10% 1.041% 1.04 384% 687 
49% 44% ABA 42% 38 
20.50 19.50 17.50 24.00 18.40 








ty and two trucks the tents, food, and 
cooking utensils. 


Sweet clover, alfalfa, and a beautiful 
flock of Suffolk sheep were seen in, Pu- 
laski County. At Blacksburg the party 
visited the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, the poultry plant, and the dairy and 
beef cattle barns. Short addresses were 
heard from Director Jack Hutcheson, 
Miss Helen Ricks, district agent (form- 
erly of Mecklenburg) and Prof. C. W. 
Holdaway of the Dairy Department. Of 
particular interest to our farmers were 
the red clover and sweet clover experi- 
ment plots, the variety test of soybeans, 
and some of the lime experiments. 


Dairying, alfalfa, and mixed grasses 
interested the crowd in Botetourt County 
This county is a limestone section but on 
most soils, lime must be used for the 
greatest success with alfalfa, sweet clover, 
and the true clovers, so their county agent 
told us. 


Beautiful college campuses at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Hollins College, 
and Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
were seen and admired. Much beautiful 
mountain scenery impressed the party in 
the Southwest, from Roanoke to Natural 
Bridge, and from Natural Bridge to 
Lynchburg, where the James River en- 
ters the picture. 

The curb market in Roanoke was very 
instructive’ as well as visits to a large 
commercial poultry farm nearby, and 
two large dairy farms near Lynchburg, 
one of Jerseys and the other of Guernseys. 


F. W. Babcock, a Chase City merchant 
was the leader, Charlton Thomas, “big 
boy,” in charge of cooks and cooking, 
W. H. Saunders in charge of finances, 
W. P. Andrews the tents and trucks, the 
home and farm agents in charge of the 
farm visits—that’s the way we were or- 
ganized. 

Go again? Why not? 
have a good time? 

N. H. WILLIAMS, Jr., 


Didn’t we all 


County Agent, Mecklenburg County, 


Virginia. 





| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


t 





A Question of Taxes 


HAVE a question I want some good 

honest reader to answer. I notice a 
report in the papers that there is a nice 
surplus in the treasury in Raleigh, and 
I notice in the papers that almost half 
of the real estate in Madison and a lot 
more in Buncombe County than ever be- 
fore is being advertised for sale for taxes. 


Will some kind reader tell me which is 
the most honor to a county or a state, 
to have a balance in the treasury or the 
majority of the property advertised for 
taxes? Which will draw in the most in- 
dustries ? H. P. BROWN. 


Madison County, N. C. 


Puts Blame for “Time Prices” on 


Banks 


AM getting disgusted at so many edi- 

torials in your paper about the farmer 
paying time prices for fertilizer and sup- 
plies. I don’t believe many farmers would 
buy on credit if they had the money to 
buy with. I think you had better give 
the banks and also the rural credit cor- 
poration a good sermon and I believe 
that would do more good than having so 
much to say to the farmer. There are 
banks right down here in Harnett Coun- 
ty that had much rather send their money 
to New York or some other place for 
deposit than to let the most honest, hard- 
working farmer in the state of North 
Carolina have any to make his crop with. 
Please give them a hot time through your 
paper. J. W. M. 


Harnett County, N. C. 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, August 22.—Hot weather 

is a good time for the yourgsters 
to blow soap bubbles. They need so few 
clothes that it doesn’t matter if they do 
get wet. 

Tuesday, August 23. 

—That tempting, 
brown looking crust 
on sponge cake may 
be obtained by 
sprinkling a little 
sugar over the top 
of the cake before 
it is placed in the 
oven. 
Wednesday, Au- 
gust 24.—A strong solution of washing 
soda will make washing the garbage can 
an easier task. Rinse with clear hot 
water. 

Thursday, August 25—Did you read 
about the poor man who had the money 
he had been saving for years for a trip 
home stolen? It couldn’t have happened 
had he kept it in a bank. 

Friday, August 26.—Encourage the 
family to form the habit of leaving the 
living rooms in perfect order at night. 
This is a great comfort in the hurried 
calls of the morning. 


Saturday, August 27—As a_ rule, 
browns and tans are not becoming to the 
woman with gray hair or hair that is 
turning gray. 

Sunday, August 28.—Courtesy is the 
little sister of Success. They’re a chum- 
my pair. 


RATIONAL EATING FOR 
HEALTHFUL REDUCING 


HE overweight farm woman hears so 

much contradictory advice on the 
subject af dieting that she argues, “One 
side or the other must be wrong. I 
might better do nothing rather than do 
something that may be exactly wrong.” 
So she does just that—nothing, and con- 
sequently simply postpones the day of 
reckoning which sooner or later, must 
be faced by the woman who allows her- 
self to get too heavy. 

That an overweight condition is not a 
matter to be taken lightly is agreed upon 
by most physicians, dietitians, food spec- 
ialists, and life insurance companies. The 
trouble is that an overabundance of fat 
is stored not alone in the muscular tis- 
sue, but around the vital organs where it 
sometimes interferes with the free func- 
tioning of those organs. 

Miss Marian Dunshee, food specialist 
in the Agricultural Extension Service 
of the University of Missouri, in her 
health talks to farm women urges them 
not to reduce too rapidly; and insists 
that improving health habits will, for the 
most part, bring about the desired trans- 
formation. 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 











Miss Dunshee says: “You may im- 
prove your health habits by taking regu- 
lar vigorous exercise which will bring 
all muscles into play: by practicing deep 
breathing and better posture, and by eat- 
ing more rationally.” 

To which most women in her audience 
declare to themselves: “I certainly do 
not need any more exercise than I get 
from all the work I do. Neither can I 
starve myself if I am to get my work 
done.” 

The specialist’s answer to the protest 
of the farm women is: “Of course you 
cannot work well if you starve yourself. 
Starving is not necessary in order to re- 
duce. You may eat a great variety of 
food, and in reasonable quantities, and 


LEI TERE EMI: 





The Progressive Farmer 











The Progressive Farm Wom 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








still bring your weight down to normal, 
if you select the right type of food.” 

This is the plan for rational eating 
prescribed by Miss Dunshee :— 

1. Eat more of the bulky foods, which 
satisfy but are not stored as fat. These 
are :— 

(a) Green vegetables: spinach, lettuce, cel- 
ery, cabbage, green beans, and greens. 

(b) Coarse bran bread, not too large amount. 

(c) Fruit: oranges, grapefruit, grapes, 
peaches, pears, berries, apples, prunes, figs, 
dates, raisins. 

2. Reduce the amount of food that af- 
ter a certain point is stored as fat, such 
as °— 

(a) Starchy food: do not omit altogether, 


but decrease. If you now eat two slices of 
bread at a meal, take only one. 

(b) Fatty foods: fat meat, butter, oil salad 
dressing. 

(c) Gradually decrease, and finally omit as 











Medium syrup—1 part sugar to 3 parts wa- 
ter. 


Thick syrup—1 part sugar to 2 parts water. 

Salt solution—1l teaspoon salt to boiling wa- 
ter per quart jar. 

8. Adjust the rubbers and put tops on 
loosely. 

9. Heat oven to 250 degrees. If using 
an electric range, turn upper heating unit 
off, lower unit to medium. 


10. Place jars in shallow pan. Do not 


let jars touch. 


11. Allow 3 to 5 minutes extra for 
fruit to reach boiling point after placing 
in oven. Time should not be counted 
until contents are boiling in jars. Follow 
chart for time required for sterilizing. 


12. Remove from oven, tighten tops of 
jars, invert and let cool. Store in cool, 
dark room. 











BREAKFAST IS A DELIGHT IN THIS ROOM 


nearly as possible, all rich pies, cakes, pas- 
tries, sugar, rich preserves, and candy. 


3 Avoid highly seasoned foods which 
increase the appetite. 


4. Chew your food carefully and you 
will be satisfied with a smaller amount. 


5. Never eat between meals. 
MRS. ILLMA R. MEYER. 


| USE OVEN FOR CANNING — 


t — J 








General Directions for Oven 
Canning 


N PREPARING equipment arrange 

or work table a large pan for steril- 
izing and another for bleaching, and a 
third for cold dipping; then a kettle of 
water for filling jars. 

2. Test jars, rubbers and tops. 

3. Grade and prepare fruit and vege- 
tables. 

4. Blanch vegetables and fruits. 

5. Cold dip. 

6. Fill sterilized jars with fruit or 
vegetables leaving %4-inch at top of jar 
—pack firmly and carefully. 

7. Add liquid to cover contents; syrup 
to fruits, boiling water and salt to vege- 
tables. 

Thin syrup—1 part sugar to 4 parts water. 





ourtesy Armstrong 


Cold Pack Method 
Blanching.—Blanching is the 


process of 
plunging the food product into boiling wa- 
ter. This eliminates objectionable acids and 


reduces the large bulk of the food. Vege- 
tables are more easily handled in a wire 
basket or cheesecloth’ square. Plunge the 
whole into boiling water and allow to remain 
for necessary length of time or until skin 
loosens. 

Cold Dipping.—Cold dipping consists of put- 
ting the basket or cheesecloth containing the 
vegetables or fruit directly from the boiling 
water into cold water. This hardens the 
pulp under the skin’ and makes the removal 
of the skins easier and brings the coloring 
matter to the surface. 


Peeling and Packing.—Peeling the vegeta- 
bles should then follow. This should be done 
with a sharp knife quickly and carefully and 
they should be packed immediately in ster- 
ilized jars, hot water and salt added to them 
and covers adjusted loosely. 


Processing.—Processing or sterilizing jars 
consists of placing jars of fruit or vegetables 
in shallow pan, putting in oven and cooking 
at 250 degrees for length of time as shown on 
chart. 

Chart 


For all berries, grade, cold dip, pack in 
jars and fill with syrup, adjust covers loose- 
ly and place in pan in oven. Process quarts 
25 minutes and pints 18 minutes at 250 degrees. 


For whole fruits follow directions given 
above, taking care not to blanch fruit over 
2 minutes to prevent its becoming too soft. 
Process quart jars 30 minutes and pints 20 
minutes. 


For carrots, blanch 2 minutes, cold dip, 











i Pe 
process quarts 90 minutes. Blanch okra 3 
minutes, cold dip, process 120 minutes. 


Blanch string or snapbeans 6 minutes, cold 
dip, process quarts 120 minutes. Same for 
butterbeans but process 180 minutes, 

Blanch green peppers 15 minutes, ripe ones 
3 minutes, cold dip, process 90 minutes. 


Blanch tomatoes 2 or 3 minutes, cold dip, 
skin, process quarts 25 minutes. 


Cut pumpkins in cubes, cold dip, process 
quarts 120 minutes. 


SPOTLESS DAY 


Washing Stockings 
HETHER your stockings are cot- 
ton, rayon, wool, silk, or some one 

of the mixtures of these materials, they 
should be washed as soon after wearing 
as possible. This will do much to pre- 
vent the fibers from rotting. However, 
you will find that wearing and washing 
one pair of hose continually is not as 
economical in the end as having several 
pairs at one time and allowing them to 
rest between wearings as you allow your 
body, to rest during the hours you sleep. 

It is a good plan to use a very mild 
soap or some one of the advertised 
brands of soap flakes, not powders, for 
washing hose. It is not only easier on 
the hands but better for the stockings. 
The flakes are especially good because 
they do not require as much rubbing to 
cleanse thoroughly the materials as the 
cake soap does. Warm water of about 
the same temperature as the baby likes for 
his bath is also best for your stockings. 
They should be squeezed and shaken in 
the suds. Unless the stockings are badly 
soiled this should thoroughly clean them. 
For stockings that are too soiled to re- 
spond to this treatment soak a little while 
and then rub gently in the hands. 


Silk stockings, especially the new rayon 
silk, should never be rubbed. The silk 
fibers are delicate and the rayon fibers 
become soft in hot or even warm water. 


Woolen stockings, which of course 
are being worn very little in this section 
of the country at the present warm sea- 
son, should always be washed and rinsed 
in water of the same temperature to avoid 
shrinkage. A mild soap or soap flakes 
here must be used because the alkali 
present in the strong soaps eats the 
woolen fibers and causes weak places and 
a hard rough stocking. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


pace of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and ‘picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


Lines 

"THERE are many kinds of lines. We 
have heard about the lines of the vil- 
lage sheiks and the fair flappers, and we 
have seen the outlines of trees with the 
sun setting behind them, the lines of a 
swallow against the sky—but have you 
ever stopped to realize how much beauty 
God put into the world through the out- 

lines of both plants and animals? 
We have looked at pictures of old 
friends or the fashion plates of years 
ago, and we laugh at the funny clothes 
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3051 

2312 
3051—Youthful Plaits.—Cuts in 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 


sizes 18 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

2547—Coat Frock.—Cuts in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material. 

2950—Youthful Sports Model.—Cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 





quires 4 yards of 40-inch material. 

2312—Attractive Apron.—Cuts in sizes 3%, 
40, 44, and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material. 

2765—Boys’ Suit.—Cuts in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 years. Size 8 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material for blouse 
and trousers. 

2639—Junior Frock With Flare.—Cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 2 yards of 40-inch material. 








they wore. “How ugly this skirt was,” 
someone remarks. 


“Yes, but do look at the lovely little 
dress. How much I’d like to have one 
just like it.” 


Why did the dress and not the skirt 
appeal to us? It was because that par- 
ticular dress had beautiful lines and the 
skirt was only a passing fancy of the 
time—a fashion for a moment. 


Houses are the same. When we 
see pictures of some old building, such 
as Mount Vernon, Washington’s home, 
we think it is beautiful and wish we 
could build our new home in the same 
style. I do know one man who built 
his home exactly like it. 


Then again we see some houses that 
have funny things on the corners, the 
porches, and the roofs; decorations that 
cost a great deal of money and yet had 
no use on the building. We say, “Isn't 
that house queer? It’s so old fashioned. 
Why don’t they take that gingerbread 
off the front?” And perhaps that house 
we think so old fashioned may be very 
much younger than Mount Vernon. Again 
it is the outline. 

If a stout woman could see her sil- 
houette in a frock made with ‘frills, a 
tight waist, very short skirt, and big 
loose sleeves, do you think she would 
have the poor taste to wear that dress 
even if she had used beautiful material 
and a becoming color? I don’t believe 
she would. Nor would a very thin per- 
son wear a dress that accentuates her 
thinness. We are all striving to have a 
normal figure, which is a figure that ap- 
Pears to have no deformities. 

Of course, we cannot always make all 
our clothes in such a manner that they 
will appear as beautiful to our great- 
grandchildren as they do to us, but let 
us stop to think when we add a ribbon 
here and a bit of lace there, with a few 
ruffles and gew-gaws in between, whether 
the additions are helping the line of the 
dress or not. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER ? 


ERE are six more questions rang- 
ing in subjects from babies to presi- 
dents of the United States. Answers to 
last week’s questions are included below. 


1 Do canned foods deteriorate with age? 
2. What does “chili con carne” mean? 

3. Why do babies get rickets? 

4. What is majolica? 











5. In what poem do the lines occur: 
“An’ the Gobble-uns ’ll get you 
Ef you don’t watch out.” 

6. How many presidents of the 

States have been bachelors? 
Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1, Founder of the Red Cross. 

2. Both have had a large per cent of water 
extracted, but condensed milk has added su- 
gar. Both are clean and safe to use for any 
purpose you would use fresh cow’s milk. 

3. From the sinews, connecting tissues, and 
fresh bones of the steer by carefully regulated 
processes of liming, washing, extracting with 
hot water, filtering, and drying. 

4. Shakespeare. 

5. Freezing, refrigeration, canning, sugar, 
exclusion of air, drying, evaporation, salting, 
smoking, pickling, oil, and antiseptics. 

6. Five or six pounds. 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


United 








UIT Feeding Mash to Growing 
Birds.—I needed new blood in my 
flocks, and bought some high-priced day- 
old chicks. After they were old enough 
to run at large, I thought they wouldn’t 
need so much mash and cut down on it. 
They soon stopped growing and their 
feathers got rough and uneven. This 
was poor economy and it cost me more 
to get them started again than if I had 
kept feeding the growing mash. 
MRS. L. S. 

Molded Grain Killed Chickens.— 
One mistake we made was to feed grain 
screenings from the grain elevator to 
our young chickens because it was cheap. 
The result was that we lost most of our 
spring hatch by the molded grain in the 
screenings. It pays to feed good grain. 
Good rations make good profits. J. E.P. 

Couldn’t Fill Orders She Received. 
—A bad mistake I made last year 
was that when advertising stock and 
eggs, I added the two words, “baby 
chicks,” knowing that I would probably 
have 100 or more to dispose of. To my 
surprise, instead of receiving orders for 
stock and eggs, in one week’s time ~ had 
orders for 2,000 baby chicks, which, of 
course, I could not fill. However, I se- 
cured a large incubator so as to be ready 
for orders this year. 

WOMAN READER. 

Sold the Heifer Calves.— We had 
pastures and could have kept our heifer 
calves very well. But the calf buyers 
would come and we would sell them. 
Now our herd is much too small and 
we are trying to fill the pasture. But 
nice heifer calves are scarce. If we find 
them at all we will pay twice what we 
got for ours. 





) ADVENTURES OF THE 
BROWN FAMILY —” atc" 





Captain Pettibone’s Young Friend 

NTO the office of Boggs & Thurman 

stepped a stocky, blonde young man 
of perhaps 21. Off came his cap, reveal- 
ing blonde hair, and his blue eyes flashed 
a friendly greeting. 
“I’m Jack Miller,” 
announced the new- 
comer. “Heard you 
folks are the Brown 
family, to be neigh- 
bors of ours. Hus- 
tled over ‘to wel- 
come you.” 

“Thanks,” said Fa- 
ther Brown, extend- 
ing his hand. “You- 
’re right and we’re 
strangers in a strange land. This is Mrs. 
Brown. And Beth. And Hal. And 
these are the ‘Brownies,’ Mary and little 
Joe.” 

“Mighty glad to meet all of you,” said 
young Jack heartily as he shook hands 
in turn, pausing to tweak little Joe’s ear 
and win an answering grin. “My folks 
will be right over when they know you’ve 
come. Gee, it will be great to have 
young folks at Lone Oak,” and Jack 
smiled at Beth. “Been lfke a tomb for 
years.” 

“Come over often,” remarked Hal, 
warming to this pleasant young stranger. 
“We're new to this country and we need 
all the advice and help we can get.” 

“Yes,” seconded Beth, “we'll be glad 
to see you and you must help us get ac- 
quainted with other young folks. I’m 
just dying to talk to you,” she added, 
“about the mystery. They say you can 
tell a lot.” 

Over Jack Miller’s smiling face came 
a cloud. Blue eyes narrowed. ‘“There’s 
nothing to tell,” he said, “that Mr. Boggs 
here can’t tell you. There really was no 
mystery. The old Captain was just a 
lonely old man with a black helper. Both 
are gone now and you folks have the 
farm. The sooner the ‘mystery’ is for- 
gotten, the better for all of you.” 

“But you were the Captain’s friend,” 
spoke up Mr. Boggs, ‘‘and the only friend 
of Black Neb. You were there the 
night Captain Pettibone died and could 
clear up a lot of things if you would. 
Why not tell Mr. Brown and his family 
what you know about the chest of gold?” 

“I must be going,” announced young 
Jack abruptly as he turned toward the 
door. “I have nothing to tell. Let us 
know,” and Jack turned to Mr. Brown, 
‘Sf we can be of any help.” 

Impulsively Beth sprang forward and 
confronted her new friend. ‘You mean,” 
she cried, “that you will not tell. I first 
found the advertisement of the House of 
the Lone Oak and if anything happens I 
will be to blame. ~Why not help us all 
you can? You have offered to help; do 
it now.” 


JOHN CASE 








“Nothing will happen,” replied the 
young man, “and I repeat there is noth- 
ing to tell. It is true that the old Cap- 
tain told me some things but I have given 
my word that they shall not be passed 
on. You would not have me break it,’ 
would you?” and Jack smiled at Beth, 
then the door closed and he was gone. 

“Close-mouthed youngster,” remarked 
old Boggs, “but a mighty fine lad. The 
Captain did trust him and likely he'll 
never tell.” 

“T like him anyway,” spoke up Hal, 
“and I'll bet we'll be good friends.” 

“So do I,” chimed in Little Joe. 

“What sort of folks are these Millers?” 
inquired Mother ‘Brown. 

“Fine folks,” answered Boggs, “but 
the old man is ‘near.’ Never gave Jack 
half the chance he deserves. Well, here’s 
the deed. You'll want to get your goods 
out and get settled.” 

“But you haven’t told us a thing about 
the pirates,” objected Beth, “or what 
happened when Black Neb and the old 
Captain drove ’em away. Before we 
move in we should know everything that 
you know.” 

Old Boggs shifted uncomfortably in 
his chair. ‘“There’s little to tell, Miss,” 
he answered, “except that the old man 
was a sea-farin’ man and a hard master 
as tales go. That he lived in fear of 
some of his old mates we do know and 
that one night there was an attack on 
him we know, too.” 

“Was anyone killed?” cried Hal. 

(Continued next week) 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—©ovstight, 1927, by 
. ; Publishers syndicate 











“T don’t want to be skinny, but I do 


hate to be scared ever’ time I stoop over 
that my old taffeta is goin’ to split.” 


“My boys was rough for a spell, but 


I’d rather see one that way than sneakin’ 
an’ lyin’ to keep his mother from bew 


worried.” 
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| THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ— | 


— 





OT many weeks ago there came to 
us a report from headquarters show- 
ing the gains and losses for each region 
in Lone Scout membership during the 





—Drawn by Howard McKenzie, Gastonia, 
N. C., Rt. 4. 


REREGISTER NOW 


month of April. The remarkable part 
and the part that concerns us was the fact 
that Region 5 showed a loss of 63 scouts, 
Region 6 a loss of six scouts, and only 
one other region showed a loss whatever 
and that but two scouts. Now what’s the 
matter? It’s high time Lone Scout lead- 
ers in these two regions let themselves 
be heard. We don’t believe it’s happen- 
ing that way every month, but it ought 
not to happen any month. 

The encouraging part of the report was 
that Region 7, the only other region cov- 
ered by The Progressive Farmer Tribe, 
showed a gain of 35. That’s the stuff, 
you Texans and Oklahomans. Every last 
one of us ought to take for his motto 
for the rest of 1927 the slogan of our di- 
rector, “Every Lone Scout get a new 
scout.” Don’t hesitate to call on us for 
all the application blanks you need. 

Did you know that Charlie Lindbergh 
began life as a Minnesota farm boy, that 
he was a scout by nature, that he never 
drank liquor nor used tobacco, that he 
has been temperate in eating, that he never 
forgot his parents? 

Scout Howard McKenzie had placed 
under his original drawing this wise piece 
of advice which he sent as a part of 
the picture: “Reregister now! You can’t 
sign the blank this way—but SIGN IT 
NOW!!!” If you haven’t reregistered, 
better take Howard’s advice now. 


I 


| A GREAT TARHEEL RALLY 











UDGING from the enthusiastic com- 

ments on every side, the Tarheel Rally 
at Gastonia, N. C., July 16-17, was a 
grand and glorious success and the biggest 
single event ever staged by North Caro- 
line Lone Scouts. Not one scout or a 
few scouts, but all who attended seemed 
to have enjoyed the two days immensely 
and are already looking forward to an- 
other such gathering next year. 


So many letters came in about the rally 
that we have found it impossible to print 
more than a few sentences from each as 
to what it meant to them and how they 
enjoyed it. “Just got back from our 


North Carolina State Rally and we ‘shure’ 


did have an A-1 rally,” wrote Ralph Line- 
berger, Maiden, N. C. (5), the day the 
rally closed. “The attendance was fine; 
had about 30 or more boys present. Never 
in my life have I met a better bunch of 
fellows. Had a big bunch of old timers 
out. Charles Manship joined the LSA 16 
days after it was organized. He announced 
that he would be a candidate for council 
chief of Region Six next year. Preston 
Brown also announced his candidacy for 
Gcc” 

“The rally will long be remembered by 
all who attended as the greatest gathering 
of Lone Scouts in the history of the 
LSA,” says Charles Eldridge Manship, 
LSG, Asheville, N. C. 

Glen Hickman, GC, Hudson, N. C. (5), 
didn’t forget to mention how the scouts 
“gathered around the six chickens and 
other grub that had been cooked by Mr. 
Baker, a famous army cook and old-timer 
Lone Scout.” Nor did he forget to tell 
about the all-night powwow held on the 
bank of the lake by himself, Lineberger, 





—Drawn by Lone Scout Clark Coursey, 
Rising Star, Texas. 


WHAT SOME ARE DOING NOW 


and McCall, while the frogs croaked and 
the stars twinkled. Didn’t any of you 
fellows get scared? “Florida was repre- 
sented at the rally by ‘Sparks’ Mokray, 
Georgia by Preston Brown,” he concluded. 

“Sparks” Mokray, of Orlando, Fla. (5), 
summarized the rally in a way that per- 
haps no Tarheel scout could have done 
and his story is left out only from a lack 
of space for it. But North Carolina 
scouts ought to feel complimented by 
what he said about the rally. “July 16 and 
17! Ah, they are the two biggest days in 
Region Six history. Laurence McCall, 
an ol’ timer, sponsored the rally and as 
a result, everything was ‘put over’ just 
right.” 





| LEARN TO CO-OPERATE 


Sprenger is a mistaken opinion on the 
part of many Lone Scouts that their 
success depends on being a “Loner” all 
the time. It is the real purpose of Lone 
Scouting to help a boy to start the scout- 
ing program as an individual and discover 
personal responsibility and then to make 








WHEN GOOD FELLOWS TRAVEL AROUND TOGETHER 


Here they stopped long enough to have their picture taken. 


In the back row, left to 


right, are Rex Sullivan, “Hop’’ Lytton, LSD, Long Island, N. C., David Hickman, Orvil Annas, 
LSD, editor of Universal Boy; in the front row are Glen T. Hickman, Ralph Lineberger, 
and Preston B. Brown. The picture was made in July while the scouts were touring Western 


North Carolina. 
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men friends and contacts as “Charlie” 
Lindbergh did as a boy and young man, 
thus making it easy to associate with and 
cooperate in every group endeavor. This 
is vital to the citizenship of our nation 
and every Lone Scout is to be a part of 
a community, state and nation in a codp- 
erative government plan of the future. 
O. H. BENSON. 
Director, Lone Scout Division. 


| WHEN WRITING HEADQUAR- 








TERS— 


HE fact that our national organiza- 

tion is large and departmentalized 
makes it necessary for the Supply Depart- 
ment to handle all supplies; registration 
matters are handled entirely by the Reg- 
istration Department; all other matters 
go direct to the Lone Scout Division, De- 
partment of Rural Scouting. If you want 
a prompt reply to your letters and orders 
follow these rules :— 

1. Avoid ordering supplies in connection 
with general letters. Send your order by sep- 
arate letter and, whenever possible, on the 
regular order blanks supplied to you by the 
local council or the national office. 

2. Avoid combining membership and regis- 
tration matters with other matters. 

3. Avoid sending your organizer, booster, 
and contributing reports in connection with 
orders for supplies and registration matters. 

The above three matters can be covered in 
three different letters or sheets in the same 
envelope under the same stamp. They should 
never be compiled in one letter. 


O. H. BENSON. 


| OUR CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


OU don’t know what you’re missing 

if you don’t correspond with at least 
three or four brother scouts. To be 
placed on the Correspondence Roll, all you 
need to do is to send in your name and 
address and the things you are interested 
in. 


Howard Jones, Weaverville, N. C. (wants to 
hear from old scouts who will help him to 
get started). 


W. C. Adamson, LSD, Rt. 1, Turin, Ga. 


| AROUND THE CAMPFIRE 


UST a minute, brother scouts, 
To me camping does inspire, 
With all its ins and outs, 
The best place is Around the Campfire. 
—Eugene Robbins, LS4, LSB (2). 


An unusual Lone Scout organization is be- 
ing worked out at Forest City, N. C., under 
the leadership of Mr. Wister Bridges. Be- 
tween 12 and 20 boys there want to get into 
scouting and we have suggested to Mr. 
Bridges that if as many as 20 enroll, that he 
organize three separate tribes and federate 
them into a wigwam with himself as Medi- 
cine Man. Not many communities have the 
chance to organize a real wigwam and we 
hope that Forest City will back up these 
scouts 100 per cent. 























I find by reading the First Degree, lots 
about our health, how to make a road map, 
a pair of stilts, a kite, and a dart and 
shooter. Lone Scout Winfred Adamson, of 
Turin, Ga., has been writing me about what 
there is in the Second Degree. One test 
was, “How to use your watch as a compass.” 
That is a queer thing to me but it is true. 
I am liking scout work better every day. 
I have managed to correspond with some 10 
or 12 boys since I have been in the organiza- 
tion.—Albert L. Phelps, LSi, Supply, N. C. (5). 

Since January I have won the Booster title 
and passed the Seventh Degree. I passed the 
Booster title in May. I secured two yearly 
subs to Boys’ Life and four new members. 
I have not yet won my Bronzie but I hope 


to do so before the end of the year. We are 
thinking about forming a Gaston County 
Lone Scout League. Oh, boy! We sure did 


have a rally here. Thirty fellows and 50 per 
cent or more old timers. We Tarheel scouts 
are singing praises to J. Laurence McCall 
for pulling off such a good rally.—Howard 
McKenzie, LSD-B, Rt. 4, Gastonia, N. C. (7) 


I’m writing to let you know I’m still a 
Lone Scout, trying hard to be a real live- 
wire. I am going to organize a scout tribe 
in Walnut Grove, N. C., and I think I can 
get 12 or 15 boys. Come on, North Carolina 
scouts, let’s put some pep into our work 
and bring the Old North State to the front 
in scouting.—Kenneth Hauser, LSD-B, Ger- 
manton, N. C. (5) 


“On to the Virginia Rally, Camp Shawan- 
dawsee, Richmond, Va., September 2-3. Come 
and bring a scout,” has become the slogan 
of Old Dominion scouts. “Meet brother scouts 


from all over Region Three and hear the talks 


The Progressive Farmer 


by Lone Scout leaders,” say those who are 
boosting the event. For full information write 
either Russell L. Paxton, Waynesboro, Va, 
or Ralph G. Lockett, Box 173, Ettricks, Va. 

An Indiancraft Mail Tribe is being organ- 
ized by Ralph Moody, of 550 Suffolk St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and he is anxious to hear from 
some Southern boys who are interested in 
Indians and Indiancraft. 

New York or Region Two issues a challenge 
to Regions Four, Five, and Six to a contrib- 
uting contest, same to last from this issue 
to January 1, 1928. Are you on? Watch New 
York whelp you to a pulp. Points awarded 
in Progressive Farmer and the Alsaps plus 
the American Agriculturist to count.—Frank 


—Drawing by Ralph Lineberger, Maiden, N. C. 


Herget, Member Council of Ten, Region 2 (3), 
553 Suffolk St., Buffalo, N. Y. (Brother scouts, 
are you going to let any such bragging g> 
unnoticed? We can make these New Yorkers 
look worse than a cotton crop after the boil 
weevil has hit it in a rainy summer. Whom 
do you suggest to keep the records for us?— 
Tribe Chief.) 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


“T Seen” 


THINK that every boy and girl should 
resolve to speak better English. 


I think the most common mistake I 
hear is “I seen.” I have heard not only 
children, but grown people make the 
same mistake. Though I am only in the 
fifth grade I know this is incorrect Eng- 
lish. Seen is never used unless with has, 
have, or had. 

Wishing every boy and girl who has 
resolved to use better English, every suc- 
cess. I want to be your friend. 

FELTON BARNES. 

Marion County, Miss. 








Uncle P. F. Says—Is this sentence cor 
rect: “They is a plural pronoun and it 
requires a plural verb’? Does “it” re- 
quire a plural verb? 


SOMETHING TO MAKE | 
A Farm Tool Box 

















All material clear pine or poplar 


Pieces Dimensions Use 
ey Ends 
1 ¥4"x636"x22".....00- Bottom 
B. TRIE csccess Bottom of nail tray 
2 W"x2I4"x27"....- Sides nail tray 
3B Y"xlA"x4y”...00 Partitions nail tray 
1 % round, 22” long. Handle 


2 dozen 6 penny finishing nails 
4 dozen 4 penny finishing nails 
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Save Money 
With This Plow 


You don’t need to buy three 
implements for your flatbreaking, 
middlebreaking or sweep uses. 

Get all three in one—in the 
John Déere No. 37 Three-in-1 
Sulky Plow. : 

You can equip it with flatbreak- 
er bottom, middlebreaker bottom 
or sweep. 


Get These Advantages 


Ride while you work. It’sa 
riding plow. About all you have 
to do is sit on a comfortable seat 
and drive the team. Operation is 
so simple a boy can handle it. 

Does better work than a 
“‘walker.”” Works uniformly at 
depth set—no rises and dips in 
the furrow. 

Easier‘on the mules. Weight 
of plow and driver rolls on greased 
bearings of three wheels. 

See the No. 37 Three-in-1 plow 
at your John Deere dealer’s store. 

WRITE TODAY for free booklet 


telling all thefacts about this plow. 
Address John Deere, Moline, IIli- 








nois, and ask for booklet TH-835, 


JOHN + DEERE 



















permanently repair them with a Pio- 
neer Engine Support. 
But why wait for them to break? Put 
a Pioneer Support around the flywheel 
housing now, and end forever all danger 
of broken crankcase arms. Pioneer holds 
the engine tightly in place, gives a 
smoother riding and steadier driving 
car. At your dealers, or direct, $3.00. 
Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER 
CORPORATION 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 





Patented 
30, 1919 







; Pioneer 
Engine Support 
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TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 
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Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
poate World =“ Or'Special Price 
cCall’s 75 
The Progressive — ] a 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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FINE PRINCIPLES 


“Where did you absorb those fine prin- 
ciples of yours—at your mother’s knee?” 
“No. Over my father’s.” 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS 
“He—“Do you play golf?” 
She—“‘Oh, dear no; I don’t even know how 
to hold the caddy!” 


HALF AGREE WITH THIS 
There’s no harm in women taking part in 
public affairs if you really want the affairs 
to be public. 


WASN’T OVERWORKED 


“The Dubbleighs had a mind reader at their 
house the other evening.” 
“What a dull time he must have had!” 


AN ACORN 


He—“‘Why the deuce do I struggle with 
this piffling job?” 

Fair Typist—“‘Don’t be discouraged; think 
of the mighty oak—it was once a nut like 
you.” 

HON AND DEARIE 

“You are like a peach.” 

The maiden hung her head. 

“T—I’d rather be a pair,” she answered. 

The invitation cards are now out. 


A GOOD PROSPECT 


Handsome Salesman—‘“Couldn’t I interest 
you in a car?” 
Pretty Girl—‘‘Perhaps you cotld. Come 
around some day.” 
ACCURACY 
Desperado—“‘Halt! If you move, you’re 
dead.” 


Student—“My man, you should be more 
careful of your English. If I should move, 
it would be a positive sign that I was alive.” 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


“Yes, Summers is a good friend of mine. 
He showed confidence in me when the clouds 
were dark and threatening.” 

“In what way?” 

“He lent me his umbrella.” 


KNEW HIS HIDES 


A boy brought a cowhide to the village 
produce dealer and asked what the price 
was for hides. 

“Is it a green hide?” asked the dealer. 

“Naw,” replied the boy, disgustedly, “‘they 
ain’t no green cows. The one this skin come 
offen was a brindle.” 


HOUSE RULES 


The new doorkeeper at the local museum 
had evidently learned the rules by heart 
before taking over the job. “Here, sir, you 
must leave your umbrella at the door,” he 
said to a visitor who was going straight 
through the turnstile. 

“But I haven’t any umbrella.” 

“Then you must go back and get one,” 
was the stern reply. “No one is allowed to 
pass in here unless he leaves his umbrella 
at the door!” 


HAMBONE’S. MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1921, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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on light cars. 


service. 


indefinitely. 


6-ply tire. 





Buy 6-ply tires-- 
it pays 


fy Kelly-Springfield 4-ply balloon is as 
good a 4-ply tire as it is possible to build 


today, and for city use, where road conditions 
are ideal, it is giving very satisfactory service 


For the kind of work, however, that a car 
usually gets in the country, tires of a sturdier, 
heavier construction are needed. 


Kelly 6-ply tires are built for just this kind 
Barring punctures, a set of Kelly 
29 x 4.40 six-ply balloons on a Ford will run 


There is real economy in paying the slight 
difference in cost between a 4-ply and a 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town.” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























KELLY Sini3ek TIRES 












The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. ation famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 


$400. For Catalogue, Address 
G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 





TROUBLE WID Po’ FOLKS, 
DEYS Too MENNY uv 
“EM “*“DOLLIN’ UP” ON 
A “DOLLAH Down’!!! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Sto-keepuh buys mah chickens at so- 
much apiece en den sells ’em at too-much 
a poun’! 




















Ditcher-Terracer - Grader 
de ese ete: Opens tiitan or treks 
Gatlon. Cleans old ditches: builds 
terraces. Does work of 100 men. era’ 

lo DA vy 





We will send a Reinforced 
{f satisfactory, costs $2.50. not. costs 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. WNR-14 


e STERLING razor on 30 day trial, 
. Fine Horsehide 
TIMORE, MD. 
















Will Wear 
g 15) Suit? 


Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
i, $40 valuesatamazinglowprice 
of $23.50, take their orders, 
keep handsome profit for your- 
self and send orders to us. 


VW) Agents Making 
BIG MONEY 


J $3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 
' time, $75 to $150 a week for 
r full time. Wesupply handsome 
Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 
lateststylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Write 
for yours at once, pick out your suit and get started 
making the Big Moneyright away. Address Dept. 426 
JAMES OLIVER, Inc. 

848 W. Adams Street Chicago 


Write name and address below and mail at once. 

















Advertisements 
Guaranteed 
Reliable 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE, 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 








If in writing advertisers and 






in our advertising col- 
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Farmers Exchange 
we 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








ering x Carolina, South Carolin 
eens wh Progressive Farmer also. 
* EXCHANGE department. 





F on— 
State plainly Carol 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


xas. 
All four editions. . 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
a, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use ~~ 
The acewees table shows rates per word for advertising in 





. Rumber or amount counts as a word. We 








ates Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 
WN. C., &. C., and Va..2..00- 8 cents per word 
Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. 8 cents per word 
Ga., Ala., a BAC Sevsscty 6 cents per word 
Texas and S. Okla. ee 6 cents per word 
gO ear 27 cents per word _| 








Address Advertising Seeertiaent, The 


Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Information about “Display” Classifi 
fully given 





ed Ads in slightly larger type cheer- 
on request. 











FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 


50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, $1 
thousand. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 








GEORGIA 


Grow with Southern Georgia. Good lands. Low 
prices still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Quitman, Ga. 


Half, Half, Half—Its value, is what I am offering, 
om account of death in family; 850 acres of land, 600 
stumped, and in high cultivation. 250 in pasture and 
timber, all fenced and cross-fenced. Good home, 
modern, own light and water plant. Ten tenant houses. 
Two large barnes. acres fine growing crops. 
mules, 100 hogs, 19 cows. All machinery and imple- 
ments needed on place, at a price less than growing 
crops, livestock and improvements are worth. $45,000. 
25% cash, balance one, two, three, and four years. 
Box 183, Ocilla, Georgia. 


MISSISSIPPI 


40 acres as good land as there is in the South; 
one 5-room boxed oF good barn; other —. 
If taken at once, $1,500 cash. C. B. Roberts, F.D. 
1, Box 84, Smithdale, Miss. 


If you want a good farm of 225 4 acres, , good “pastures, 
good land, on gravel road, rural route, school route, 
suitable for dairying and general farming, 8-room 
dwelling, 1 tenant house, 3 barns and 80 acres open 
land; price $5,000; see or write J. F. Roberts, Rt. 1, 
Smithdale, Miss. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale at a Bargain.—1,055 acres of Eastern 
North Carolina land, in Onslow County, about half 
way between Jacksonville and Wilmington on hard 
surface road. Write M. G. Wilson, Leaksville, N. C., 
for for appointment. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Have nice farms for sale; long convenient terms. 
109 acres, $1,050; 277, $8,500. J. C. Wilborn, York, 
8. C. 


























VIRGINIA 


Misfortune.—Farm, team, tools cheap. J. Dimmette, 
Lunenburg, Va. 


For Sale.—5 truck farms, 2 dairy farms, 4 tobacco, 
peanut and cotton farms. 15% cash, balance in Land 
Banks. Kerrey Land Corporation, 254 Arcade Bidg., 
Norfolk, Va. 


Fine farm for sale, — from owner. Suitable 
for cotton, peanuts ruck or dairying. Nearly 
new bungalow and pone an mn Fine crop is now 
growing. Bargain for quick buyer. Come to see it. 
43. P. Council] Franktin, Va. 


An old home in Southside Virginia, 214 acres, 75 
acres te land, suitable for cotton, tobacco and other 
crops ; room house in good repair, other buildings. 
Teaucitul "yerd. boxwood, ete. Seckle pears in abun- 
dance, grapes’ and other fruit. Good roads, good 
neighbors, two miles to railroad. To close estate 
immediately, price $5,500; terms. Buildings worth 
this, land worth more. Title guaranteed. For other 
“ve write W. D. Dickinson, Executor, Burke- 

le. 
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CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 


Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, The ~ post 
Carolina Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C 


Fall heading Cabbage and Collard pre ee 75e, 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, N. 


Fall heading Cabbage; also Collard plants: 3 50, 
1,000, postpaid. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


Fall heading Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75c; 
1,000, 28: postpaid, Setzer Plant Farm, Clare- 
mont, N. . 


Good plants, prompt shipment. 
Coards $1; Bermud 
Carrsville, Va. 


Fine Cabbage, Collard pes jo pe plants, ~ post- - 
paid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c. $1, pressed. R. O. 
Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Cabbage, heading Collard, Tomato plants: 200, 50c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Lillydale Farm, Min- 
eral Springs, N. C. 


Collard plants (heading variety): 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 10,000, express collect. 
E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. 


Cabbage, Collard, Tomato sents: 
Flat Dutch, mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 
$1.50. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Cabbage and Collard plants: 100, 30c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Celery and Pepper, doc per 100: 
Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 


Summer Cabb and Collard Diants for fall head- 
ms. Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, Collect, $1 
,000. Piedmont Plant “Company, “Albany, Ga. 


——- Plants. —Six varieties, also true Cabbage 
Collard, poazentead. $1.5 1,000; 5,000, $6.50, pre- 
paid. ‘$1 Satisfaction guaranteed. Reliable 
Plant oak Franklin, 


Plants.—Cabbage and true Cabbage Collard; orders 
assorted; 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. 
$1 express. Satisfaction, good order delivery guaran- 
teed. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Collard plants, Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Ruccession, Ballhead. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpeid. 
5,000, $5, collect. If you want fine plants order from 
American Wholesale Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

10 Million Cabbage and Collard Plants.— rial: 
360, 45c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 
on et shipments, full count Brae 

Supp! pany, Franklin, Va. 


20 — Cabbage, Tomato and Collard 
setting 











postpaid. 














Coeee: $1. 1,000; 
a Onions $3.25. . W. Williams, 














Wakefields and 
; 500, 75; 1,000, 


























lants 
1.25; 


sa 
money refunded. J. P. Council) 


guaranteed or 
Someame, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants for fall head- 
© early and late varieties. 50c, 10@; 300, $1; 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; mailed ppeld. F Expressed 
f. Virginia, $1 1 plants, 
aranteed heertully refunded. 





NURSERY STOCK 

Farmer Agents wanted. Why? Ask Greensboro 
Nurseries, Greensboro, N. C. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Peach trees, $5 hundred; Apples $12: 
Strawberries, $3 thousand. Salesmen wanted. 
Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 











Peean $65; 
Baker 





The Progressive Farmer 











LEGHORNS FARM MACHINERY 
Ferris’ best White Leghorn _ April hatched, ~ For Sale.—Smith Tri-plex Gin Saw Filer and Gum- 
$1. Zeb Lynch, Mebane, N. 4 mer. Filed only seven gins. Box 158, Phoebus, Va 
Hi-Grade White Leghorn Seti ten to Six Kerosene Engines, three to fifteen horse | power, 


twelve White Leghorn pullets ready for delivery the 
last of July and first of August at $1 to $1.25 each. 
Troutville Poultry Farm, Inc., Troutville, Va. 


White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest bargain 
prices ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog 
m wonderful money-making Leghorns. Seagle Poul- 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


~ Barred Plymouth Rocks, “Park’s strain direct; coc cock - 
erels* and pulles $2; ready. Mrs. D. M. Pender, 
Efland, N. C, 


For sale or will exchange for new or nearly new 
mowing machine, excellent lot of White Rocks. John 
R. Watson, Dillon, 8. C. 


PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


16-18 weeks Farred Rock and dea Leghorn pul- 
lets, $1.25-$1.50. Fresh milk cows. . G. Gainey, 
Rt. 7, Fayetteville, Ny: <, 


Cockerels and Pullets.—We specialize in high qual- 
ity free range stock for breeding purposes at reason- 
able prices. Order now, do not wait until the breed- 
ing season comes and ces are higher. Johnson’s 
Meliwood Chicks, Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK 


A“ PRRAAPRALR OY 


BERKSHIRES 












































Registered Berkshires. Fox SBrothers, Sevierville, 
Tenn. 

Big type. James W. Graves, American Nationa) 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 





Pecan Trees, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals.—Now is the 
time to get prices and valuable facts. Prepare now 
for fall planting. Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 








permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 





Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and up; Apple trees $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
Eh: by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, Pears, 
Cherries, Grapes, Nuts, Berries, a Vines. Orna- 
mental trees, vines and shrubs. ee catalog in colors. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, en Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered cas ae gilts, pigs. 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn 

Three fine Duroc boar “pins, aa months old. V. N. 
Bass, Rt. l, Goldsboro, N. N. 


Registered Duroc pigs, . = ‘ae old, $15. One 
Poland China service boar, three years old, $50. 
Lucius Smith, Bayboro, N. C. 


Registered Durocs.—Big bone service boars, bred and 
open gilts. Also a very choice eight months boar 
good enough to head any herd. Fairmont Farms, 
Staunton, Va. 





Wayside 














good condition, cheap, or exchange for incubator, 2,000 
egg or more, and large pea thresher. Write Diamond 
Hill Farm, Level Land, 8S. C. 


HAY 


Good quality Peanut Hay, $16 per ton; carlots one 
dollar less. Write M. Williams, Roper, N. C. 


HONEY 


New fancy white Comb Honey; one ten-pound pail 
$2.50; six $12. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 


New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 























FURNITURE 
Living Room and Parlor Suites direct 
from factory to home. Prices $40.00 up. 
Tapestries, Plain Velours, Jacquard Vel- 
ours and Mohairs. Write for prices and 
cuts. 


SOUTHERN FURNITURE CO. 
Manufacturers Conover, N. C. 





KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak — wr" Mail.—Films developed free; 
prints, 3e to 5e. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 








LIME 


Use uniformly finely pulverized, kiln dried Mascot 
agricultural Lime and get better crops. American 
Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Agricultural Lime.—Before buying, write us for 
prices on highest quality lime-marl and pulverized 
limestone. Marlbrook Lime Co., Roanoke, Va. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Bargains.—10 Franklin peop Towels $1; 10 
Barber Towels 60c. We reel post charges. 
Franklinville Store, Franklinville. 2 N. C. 

PATENTS 

Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 

Fisher Mfg. Co.. 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Pee. ae ed Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
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SEEDS 





~~ ee eee 
____ CABBAGE = 

Cabbage Seeds Now Ready. —Get our wholesale 

prices to plant growers before buying. Councill Seed 


Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. 











CLOVER 
Clovers for cover crops and pastures. Valuable 
booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 

GRASS 





Dallis and ~ Carpet Grasses for pastures. Sow now. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
OATS 
Fulghum Oats.—Choice stock from pedigreed seed. 
Big values, a germination. Shuler & Smoak, Or- 
angeburg, S. 
Virginia Gray Winter Turf Oats in carlots or less. 


Write for prices and samples, stating number of bush- 
els wanted, Write Bedford Stock Farm, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 














RYE 


For Sale.—Fancy Abruzzi or Piedmont se seed “Rye 
priced right. G. G. Hollandsworth, Wytheville, Va 


ESSEX 


Fine thrifty Essex pigs for sale. 
Matthis, Ingold, N. C. 
GUINEA HOGS 


7 ‘Bone Guinea Hogs.—8 weeks old pigs $12.50. 
D. Sandlin, Winfield, Ala. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 

Registered Poland China hogs of quality. Tom 
Edwards, Clyde, Texas. 


Evergreen Stock & Poultry Farm, Creswell, N. C., 
have purebred Spotted Poland China boars and sows 
for sale. 8. W. Woodley. 


For purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Write Gaylord H. French, 





Registered. P. C. 























Young bulls for sale. 
Draper, N. 








GUERNSEYS 


For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwilliger, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 





C. Honorable methods. 
RESORTS 


Lone Oak Tourist Camp, No. 10 highway, midway 
between Hickory and Newton, N. C. Garages, sleep- 
ing huts, etc. Reasonable prices. 


ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. ae am guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. 


Young ie the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. ¢. 





























TOBACCO 
Leaf Tobacco—Good, sweet; chewing, 3 pounds 75c; 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 10, 
3. 25. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 





erentans Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
om, pee) United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 








»p Seed Rye; North Carolina, $1.75; or 
Hick- 


New 
$1.85. Write for special prices on other seeds. 
ory Seed Company, Hickory 


VETCH 
16 cents pound. W. L. Rice, 








For Sale.—Vetch, 
Woodleaf, N. C. 
Wolly-podded Vetch Growers, Woodleaf, N. C., 
have the better kind by every test. Information free. 
Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 
Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye and Nitragin inoculation. 
Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


“Cleaned and graded Abruzzi “Bye, $: 2 bushel. Ful- 
ghum Oats, $1. Diamond Hill Farm, Level Land, 
8s. C 














Fresh seeds, all kinds below cost. Turnip seed 20c; 


Quality Guernsey cattle; best blood lines. Twin 
Cc. 


Brook Farm, Mocksville, N. 


JERSEYS 


Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock: accredited 
herd Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va 


GOATS 


Wanted.—Purebred Angora buck and twenty does. 
R. H. Archbell, Bath, N. C. 


SHEEP 


: Shropshire rams on approval. 
land, Illinois. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

















“Donald Green, Oak- 





Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounde 
chewing free. I appreciate business, guarantee satis- 
faction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko; enough to kill 100 trees, $2. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


—_ 

Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately. 























Fine registered Duroc pigs and Holstein bull calves. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 



































Cabbage seed 50c; Mustard seed 20c; add postage. If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
J. H. Goldstein, 158 Marietta, Atlanta. Ga. Exigewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scarified Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs. —Young ing bulls, 
Sweet Clover, 95% per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. ¥ : 

Wanted.—Carlots and less Abruzzi, Rosen and Na- 
tive Seed Rye, Winter Oats, and W heat. Get #n touch PET STOCK ees 
with us quick. Write W. L. Baker Sales Co., Hunts- Pigeons.—Swiss Mondaine and Carneaux, 2. $3 and 
ville, Ala, $> per pair. Eloise Johnson, Fletcher, N. C. 

POULTRY AND EGGS = a 
White English Bull pups. Males $10; females $5. 
aan H. M. Orr, Indian Trail, N. C 
BABY CHICKS Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 
females $5. Hershel Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Fall chicks at bargain prices. Eleven leading breeds. 
Folder free. W. H. esnett, Greer, S. C. 


Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $8.50; 
heavy mixed $7.50; prepaid; 100% live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Mathis pally Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $5.4 Cadet up. Catalog free Mathis 
Farms, Box 16. Parsons, Kansas. 

Chicks C.o.d.—100 jarred Rocks or Single 
$10. White Leghorns or heavy mixed, $8. ; 
Delivery guaranteed. Feeding system raising 95% to 
maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, 
Pennsylvania. 


























ANCONAS 
nice Sheppard strain Ancona cockerels, March 
hatched. $1 each. Miss Willie Timms, Winnsboro, 
8. 
LEGHORNS 
Select S. C. Brown Leghorn pullets. G. P. Neat- 
rour, SRR, Va. 
Purebred Brown Leghorns, 300 egg strain; pullets, 


March hatched, $1.50. 
Farm, Blackstone, Va 


325 eer strain cockerels, sons of Poorman 3A grade: 


Brandon’s Brown Leghorn 








Bargains in Young Beagles.—Prices and deserip- 
tions on request. Dixieland Beagles, West Point, 
Miss. 

Long eared hound pups; best coon and opossum 
stock, 10 weeks old. Males $8 each, females $6 each; 
pois, $13: cod. J. B. Field, Rt. 1, Pleasant Garden, 
N. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAN HARVESTER 
Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
best Soybean Harvester in the world. wees $100. 
Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted.—Man with small capital to operate small 
fruit and dairy farm on share basis. beral propo- 
sition to right man. Write for details. P. O. Box 

528, Georgetown, C. 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying catnckenens. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Procesa Co., 














blood tested. trapnested; 35-70 cents, minimum two to Salina, 
customer, G. Oaksmith, Camp Glenn, N. C Kansas. 
SS 5S 5S 855585 85 a SS 5 5 28 2B LS LSS —= = 
Ih TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
| YOU MUST SAY | 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 


Men Wanted.—We your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville, Let us train you to oy & an expert eutomcnts 
mechanic and get a eS. job = you. The cost to 
you is small. No For free booklet 
ae Nashville ‘Auto "aed. Toes, 237, Nashville, 
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AGENTS WANTED 


eee 


Fe, Grounabare Nurseries Salesman wanted. Greensboro, 
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Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. BB, St. Louis. 


Salesmen Wanted.—Semi-automatic adjustable Nut 
Cracker. Cracks any nut. Large commissions. Clark 
Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Derience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

New household device washes-dries windows, sweep, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms, 
over half profit, Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

















Easy money wearing free shirts. Be my local dis 
tributor. Greatest values ever offered. Big profits. 
Fashion Wear Shirt Co., Dept. K-1782, 1220 Jackson 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, ® 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701. Amsterdam, ¥. 








Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the wor 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen, . Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Agents. —Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and _autoists. 
All brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 
pel Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohie. 

ox C 


Big pay every dayf Complete guaranteed “line di- 
rect to wearer—Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Flannels. 
Overalls, Pants, Leather Coats, Sweaters, Playsuits. 
$10-$25 daily! Experience unnecessary ig outfit 
free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 1992-28" Lincoln Ave. 
Chicago. 

If I send you a Suit made in latest style from 
finest goods, will yes, wear it’ and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? © 
you use $3 an hour for a little spare time? 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- 
dress Sales Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 773, 
cago. 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 
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Children’s Diseases 


HERE is a group of diseases called 

children’s diseases. Of course, grown- 
ups have these maladies, too, but chil- 
dren are more-susceptible. The princi- 
pal diseases of this 
class are scarlet fev- 
er, measles, German 
measles, chickenpox, 
and smallpox. These 
are often called ac- 
ute eruptic fevers 
because they come 
with an_ eruption 
or a breaking out. 
Whooping cough, 
mumps, diphtheria, 
infantile paralysis, and cerebro ‘spinal 
meningitis are also called children’s dis- 
eases. These, like all other contagious 
diseases, are spread from person to per- 
son, either by. direct contact or contact 
with the secretion or excretion of the 
person who has the disease, or is the 
carrier of it. 


Let Us Protect Our Neighbors.—If 
people knew how to prevent the spread 
of these contagions and really cared for 
the welfare of their neighbors, a large 
proportion of children’s diseases would 
be eliminated or would come on later in 
life when we are more able to withstand 
them. Just as soon as you see that your 
child is ailing, keep it away from other 
children, either by a quarantine sign or 
by word of mouth, so that your neigh- 
bors may know that you have a sick 
child and be warned to keep their chil- 
dren away. I have often seen people of 
intelligence and people who were classed 
as good citizens express themselves in 
this manner: “My baby has measles or 
~whooping cough (or some other disease 
of this class) and I don’t care who gets 
it.” If they do not always express them- 
selves in words, they certainly do in ‘ac- 
tions. And they seek to console them- 
selves this way: “My neighbor did not 
obey the law, now my children are sick 
and I am not going to bother about it— 
let those take it who may.” There is a 
higher law than the law that places the 
yellow sign on the house; it is the law 
of justice and right between man and 
man. We can dodge the quarantine law 
but we cannot -dodge the law of duty to 
our fellowman—the “still small voice” 
that makes us different from the beasts 
of the field. 


How to Prevent the Spread of These 
Diseases.— Every effort should be 
made to prevent as far as possible the 
spread of infection to other children 
tither in our own home or in our com- 
munity. These disease germs are found 
in the discharges of the patient’s throat, 
mouth, ears, or eyes. These discharges 
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DR. REGISTER 


coming in contact with well persons 
cause the disease. 


When a patient sneezes or coughs, 
these germs are sprayed into the air 
for many feet. All coughing and sneez- 
ing should be done behind a handker- 
chief or rag or paper napkin, which 
should then be boiled or destroyed. Pa- 
per napkins are good to sneeze or cough 
or spit in. Put them in paper bags and 
burn them. 

All discharges from a sick person 
skrould be destroyed at once, either by 
disinfectants or by fire. See your doc- 
tor about what kind of disinfectants to 
use; so many are of no value. 


Change the bed linen often, and thor- 
oughly boil it before using again. 

Have as few things in the sick room 
as possible. Keep the sick room clean 
and neat. 

Next week there will be something 
further about (1) the sickroom, (2) 
nursing the patient, and (3) cleaning up 
after recovery. 


| 13,492,000-BALE COTTON | 
| CROP FORECAST 
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HE United States Department of Ag- 

riculture made its first forecast of 
this year’s cotton crop August 8 and es- 
timated the crop at 13,492,000 bales and 
69.5 per cent of normal. This was 1,000,- 
000 bales short of expectations and near 
4,500,000 bales less than the 1926 crop. 
Upon this announcement, prices on the 
New York Cotton Exchange jumped 2 
cents a pound or $10 a bale—the full one 
day limit under the rules of the exchange. 
On the frantic rise, October cotton leaped 
from 16.84 to 18.84 and December from 
17.17 to more than 19.10. 


The August 1 condition of the crop, 
which compares with 69.8 per cent a year 
ago, 65.6 in 1925, and 67.4 in 1924, indi- 
cated an approximate yield of 156.8 pounds 
per acre compared with 181.9 pounds in 
1926, and 155.7 pounds, the average for 
the last five years. The total indicated 
production is based on the assumption that 
area abandoned this season will be equal 
to average of the last 10 years, leaving, 
from the 42,683,000 acres in cultivation 
July 1, an area of 41,131,000 acres for 
harvest this year. Last year’s crop was 
17,977,374 bales, that of 1924 was 16,103,- 
679 bales, and in 1923 is was 13,627,936 
bales. The condition of the crop on Au- 
gust 1 by states was :— 








aly eee 75 Lowisiana ......... 64 
North Carolina ... 78 PUR fectiicee tae de 69 
South Carolina ... 66 Oklahoma .......-. 75 
Gone |... cccréacies 65 ROROMEEE és cc cccces 68 
REC P er 71 New Mexico .....- 83 
Wiseetiri:. << isisces 61 OS PRR 85 
Tennessee ......... >.  Calttnsnle céscesces 90 
Alabama. ......0ce 70 All other states... 67 
Mississippi ........ 68 


Indicated production for Lower Cali- 
fornia is 62,000 bales. The boll weevil 
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POUNDS OF LEAF TOBACCO ON HAND 


aE following figures show in millions of pounds the quantities of various 
types of leaf tobacco held by American manufacturers and dealers on July 


l of each year as indicated :— 


BL Ca ita cules elec win oasenue 
hewing, smoking, snuff, and export types.. 


Burley 


Dark fired of Clarksville, 
and Paducah Districts 
Henderson 
Green River .... 
One Sucker 
Virginia Sun-Cured 
Virginia Dark 


Dark District of Ky. and Tenn.—Total.... 





Hopkinsville, 


Bright Yellow District of Va., N. C., S. C., 


EE Groh concen nwiaauta ce cadedicedeetaees 


Maryland 


eee UP OTE CCOCO CT CESS e eC eee ree eee 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1922 

. 1,844 1,868 1,508 1,444 1,616 
se 1,371 1,372 1,143 1,121 1,120 
= 518 524 428 412 wl 
ee 300 320 278 276 279 
ee 187 194 187 182 179 
10 11 8 4 7 

55 58 3B. 41 46 

48 57 46 48 46 

= 7 5 7 6 10 
ae 65 58 9 37 > | 
¥ 466 455 377 383 441 
ee 13 8 4 5 11 


Total stocks of leaf tobacco on July 1 this year were slightly smaller than a 


year previous but were larger than in any other recent year. 


Stocks of burley, 


dark tobacco, Green River, and one sucker were less than in 1926, while stocks 
of bright flue cured, Virginia dark and sun cured and Maryland tobaccos were 


Somewhat larger than last year. 


The area planted to flue cured tobacco in 


1927 was estimated by’ the Department of Agriculture at 943,000 acres com- 
Pared with 817,000 acres last year and 841,000 acres in 1925. The area of fire 
Cured tobacco is estimated at 165,000 acres against 229,000 in 1926 and 275,000 


year and 346,000 in 1925. 


in 1925. The burley acreage is estimated at 270,000 acres against 360,000 last 











menace is the outstanding factor in the 
cotton situation this year, the Department 
of Agriculture said in making its an- 
nouncement. Infestation of weevils is 
the heaviest since 1923, and is three times 
as heavy as at this time last year, with 
Georgia suffering most. 

The cotton hopper, very troublesome a 
year ago, the report said, is causing prac- 
tically no damage this year. Red spider 
is reported only in North Carolina and 
Tennessee. 

Except in the Southwest, where drouth 
was serious early in the season, stands 
are fairly good. 


of unusual 
closely 
enough 
ing, or to graze them closely 
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the plants are killed out, during periods 


drouth, to graze them so 
that the animals cannot get 
feed except by constant graz- 
for the 
purpose of keeping down weeds and 
brush. It is much better to keep down 
the weeds and prevent too large a growth 
of the pasture plants by the use of the 
mower, a necessary implement for culti- 
vating pastures. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week’s article in 
our ‘$500 More a Year” series will be “A 
Family Council for a Family Budget for 
Wise Spending of This Year’s Crop Mon 
ey,” by Clarence Poe, 





| CULL FLOCKS NOW FOR 
| RESULTS 
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OW is the time to go through your 

flocks and pick out all low-producing 
or boarder hens, says A. G. Oliver, poul- 
try extension specialist at N. C. State Col- 
lege. This should be done every week or 
two until the first of October in order to 
bring the flock up to a high state of win- 
ter egg production. About the first of 
November the flock should be gone over 
again and those birds to be saved for 
breeders selected. 


“By that time every farmer should 
know exactly the number of desirable 
pullets he has on hand and be able to 
select the best hens for his breeding 
flock,” says Mr. Oliver. 


The farmer who has practiced culling 
will cull during the entire year but for 
the average farmer who does not under- 
stand the work, it should be done at this 
time when production is low. The better 
the flock is laying, the less hurry about 
culling, but when production drops to 20 
or 30 per cent it is time to get rid of 
some unprofitable hens. 


According to Mr. Oliver, each farm 


flock may be divided into three groups. | 


First are those hens which lay from four 
to six months and then loaf the rest of 
the year. On the other extreme are the 
best hens which lay from 9 to 10 months. 
Then the medium class which lay from 
six to nine months. 

The first culling should remove ll 
short-time layers or hens that have fin- 
ished their spring laying and are worth- 
less for either further egg production or 
as breeders. “The flock should then be 
gradually reduced until only the high 
producing hens and those pullets selected 
for breeding purposes are kept,” says 
Mr. Oliver. 


| “BACILLARY WHITE DIAR- 
RHEA” 


HIS is the title of a new bulletin is- 

sued by the Poultry Department of 
the North Carolina State College. It is 
based on research by Dr. B. F. Kaupp 
and Prof. R. S. Dearstyne. While it is 
purely scientific, there is much informa- 
tion of value to the experienced poultry 
breeder as it contains many striking 
photographs, graphs, and tables which 
give information about this prevalent 
poultry disease. Copies of the bulletins 
may be had free of charge by North 
Carolina readers on application to the 
Agricultural Editor at State College. 


| MAKING THE PASTURE BRING 
US $500 MORE 


(Concluded from page 3) 

















carpet grass, will stand or thrive under 
closer grazing than some other plants, 
but it is also true that when pastures are 
too short it requires too much work on 
the part of a cow to get the feed requir- 
ed. A cow does her best work for her 
owner when lying in the shade of a tree 
chewing her cud, or when rechewing the 
feed with which she has been able to fill 
her stomach by a few hours’ grazing. 
Pastures are more frequently grazed too 
closely in the South than not grazed 
closely enough. It is poor policy to 
graze pastures so closely that many of 
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Se a 
FORD—CHEVROLET— 
STAR—PONTIAC 


While they last you can buy direct 
from the manufacturer for a $5.00 bill. 
Never before sold at less than $15.00. 
Absolute protection against theft. 
Easier driving and that Big car ap- 
earance. 

eautiful, highly polished Aluminum 
spider. Full 17” rim, Polygon shape. 
aulg type, Yale or Russwin locks. 
Horn Button mounted in center. 
Easy to install. No special tools re- 
uired. Instructions with each wheel. 
se coupon below. Attach $5.00 bill, 
Postal Money Order or we will ship 
cS D. and you need pay no money 
until you examine this wonderful 
lock wheel. Absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


pene CL/P AND MA/L TODAY 


CcO., Su- 

tyrta, Ohio. 
or ‘Wheels for 
192.... Model. 








THE ELYRIA IRON AND STEEL 
— Dept. W, E 

















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Send only $1.00 and pay postman 
the rest after you see chicks. Pure- 
bred stock selected by expert 
judge. Big Catalog. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 























CHICKS White Leghorns, $8 per 100; Buff Leg 
horns, $8 per 100; Barred Rocks and 
Reds, $9 per 100; W. Rocks, $10 per 100; Light Mixed, 
$6 per 100; Heavy Mixed, $8 per 100. 100% live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Circular free. Special price on 500 
to 1,000 lots. JACOB NIEMOND, 

Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


TANCRED STRAIN 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


April Hatch; lay in four months; 10 to 12 weeks 
old, ready for shipment June 10, $1.00 and $1.15 
each. We give free with every 20 pullets 1 cock- 
erel from our best mating pen, $5.00 will book 
your order. 

WHITE LEGHORN FARM 
Box 50, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


a ce ee en cn me ee arent ne me ml er te 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Also Hatching Eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 
stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
and guarantee satisfaction. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mick. 
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| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


HOLSTEINS 
Fat! 





“\ 
> 
9, more 


have produced 1000 Ibs. or more 
of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 
Write for literature 
Exdension Service - 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 
As oe Amenica 


Association 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Mlinois 


RED POLL CATT 








THE MEAT AND 
MILK BREED 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd ie strictly 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfst. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMY 
CO., Route ¢, Advaacs, North Carolina, pisint 
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DEPT. STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


MARYLAND 
Frederick 


N. CAROLINA 


Albemarle 
Burlington 
Concord 
Fayetteville 
Goldsboro 
Greenville 
Henderson 
High Point 
New Bern 
Rocky Mount 
Shelby 
Statesville 
Wilmington 
Wilson 
Winston-Salem 


- CAROLINA 


Anderson 
Columbia 
Fiorence 
Greenwood 
Sumter 
TENNESSEE 
Cleveland 
Dyersburg 
Jackson 
Johnson City 
Kingsport 
Lenoir City 
Morristown 
Murfreesboro 
Paris 
Rockwood 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Bristol 
Danville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Lynchkturg 
Martinsville 
Petersburg 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Winchester 


W. VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Grafton 
Martinsburg 


Parkersburg 
Welch 
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= SCHOOLTIME SAVINGS 


TCPENNEY CO 








Through This Nation-Wide 
Personal Shopping Service- 


CHOOL TIME! 


budget if she doesn’t 
shop with care and 
discretion. 

This year why not fol- 
low the example of the 
millions of mothers 
who have found how 
to effect large savings 
on their family require- 
ments? Go to your 
nearest J. C. PEN- 
NEY COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 
STORE and shop be- 
fore you buy! 

You will find greater 
values than ever be- 
fore at our nearest 
Store, for the J. C. 
PENNEY COM- 


PANY now has more Celebrating our 25th Anniversary 


Stores and larger cash. 


Experienced Young 
Salesmen wanted to 
train for our store 
Managers. 


New clothes time! 
Money-spending time! Every mother 
knows how this can use up the family 








HELPING THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
RETURNING TO SCHOOL 


Boys’ Four-Piece Suits 
in medium grey and tan fancy weave cassimere; 
single-breasted model with 1 longie, $7 90 
1 knicker and vest. Sizes 6 to 16 years. ° 

Boys’ 805 Ecru Ribbed Union Suits 
Fleeced; good weight; long sleeves and ankle 
length or short sleeves and knee length. 49c 
Sizes 2 to 12 years 


Boys’812 Wool-mixed Grey Ribbed Union 
Suits—Long sleeves andankle length. $1] 49 
Sizes 2 to 16 years . 

Boys’ 202 Heavy-weight Ribbed Hose 
In black and cordovan; made of combed 25c¢ 
yarn. Pair 

Girls’ Dresses 
Of ginghams, chambray and small all-over 
printed effects; plain colors; embroidery, 98c 
pleats. Generous pockets. Sizes 7 to 14. 

Girls’ 300 Fine Gauge Full Mercerized 
Hose in both regular and popular 25¢ 
English rib; black and colors. . . Pair 

School Shoes 
For boys and girls, excelling in leathers and 
workmanship—the kind giving sturdy wear and 
style pleasure at price-savings. 


Supplies for the schoolroom—pencils, pads, ete. 








with Nation-wide Values! 


A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- 
« . « 


buying resources than in all our past twen- 
ty-five years. The result is greater savings 
on all of our purchases—and, as always, 


these important 
savings are passed 
on toourcustomers. 


A few dollars saved on 
Shoes and a few dol- 
lars saved on needed 
Stockings, Underwear 
and Clothing soon 
mount up to a tidy 
sum. You will make 
those savings at our 
stores. In addition, 
you will have the ad- 
vantages of seeing ex- 
actly what you buy 
BEFORE you buy it! 
Here you can examine 
quality, color and fit 
and know that you are 
getting the fullest 
VALUE for every 
dollar you spend. 


Write today for our 
illustrated ‘Store 
News Fall Cata- 

















